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THIS number will close the third vol- 
ume of THE REPUBLIC, and it does not 
appear to be out of place to ask our 
readers to recall the contents of its 
pages, weigh its value, and consider the 
labor and thought which the publishers 
have bestowed upon their work. 

Upon such test the considerate judg- 
ment of our patrons is invoked, never 
forgetting that charity due toward pri- 
mary efforts, and ever remembering that 
improvement is the natural result of ex- 
perience and sincere work. 

The publishers believe the past of 
THE REPUBLIC will be held, by its 
friends at least, to be sufficient guaran- 
tee of its future. They believe also that 
they can make THE REPUBLIC still more 
valuable than it has been, and to en- 
courage them in this work they solicit 
the co-cperation of subscribers in ex- 
tending its circulation and in sugges- 
tions for its guidance. Will not each 
reader of this ask his neighbor or friend 
to subscribe, and thus double the circu- 
lation and usefulness of the magazine at 
once? 








ee 

WILL not each subscriber to THE RE- 

PUBLIC procure and forward to the 

publishers one additional subscription 

for om year as a New Year’s present? 
R 





| The holiday gatherings will afford excel- 
| lent opportunity for such work, and two 
| dollars could not be so profitably invested 
| in any other way. 
> or 
For two reasons the publication of 
the December number of THE REPUB- 
LIC has been delayed beyond the usual 
day of publication. First, it was desira- 
ble toobtain as far as possible official re- 
turns of the recent State elections for 
publication in tabular form, as presented 
in this issue. The list is still defec- 
tive, some of the States having failed to 
furnish the necessary returns. And, 
secondly, it is desirable, and has been 
the custom of the publishers, to furnish 
the annual report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury with the December issue of the 
magazine. To obtain this it is necessary 
to wait until the report has been present- 
edtoCongress. It is published as an ap- 
pendix to the present issue, and will re- 
ipay a careful perusal by every reader 
who desires to be correctly informed 
on the general condition of the coun- 
try. 











—>><a— 
THE President’s message is a thought- 
ful and strong State paper, comprehen- 
sive in its grasp, and logical in its con- 
clusions, Even the Opposition press 
fails to find in it much that will admit 
of objection; and the Democratic con- 
cession is pretty generally made that it 
is the best annual message they have 
ever read from President Grant. 
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Never, since the organization of the 
Government, have the people so sur- 
prised themselves by the use and non- 
use of the ballot as during the late elec- 
tions. Plutarch tells us that just before 
the wars between Marius and Sylla 
broke out one day, at Rome, when the 
sky was perfectly serene and clear, there 
was the sound of a trumpet heard from 
Heaven, so loud and shrill and mourn- 
ful that it affrighted and astonished all 


the world; and the Tuscan sages of that | 


time declared that it foreboded the ris- 
ing of a new race of men. Well, the 
sound of that trumpet ringing from 
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human freedom was in peril. It is the 
same party which, when war first men- 
aced our beloved land, found ‘* no power 
in the Constitution to coerce a State,’ 
and sat shivering and quailing like a 
coward, without courage, without ac- 
tion, without resource, while States 
were sundering, and rebellion was raging, 
and the country was filling with ruin and 
blood. If such an assemblage of wrong, 
weakness, and imbecility can be asso- 
'ciated in one party, who would not 
tremble at its return to power? 

But what has produced this change? 
Can it be that the charges of our adver- 





Heaven never startled the astonished | sariesare true? That spoliation of rights 


Romans more than the sounds of the | and jobbery and plunder have. hurled us 
press and hustings announcing univer-| from our seats? These are the charges 
sal triumph for Democracy now aston- | that confront us; but never were charges 
ish American citizens. But the thun-| more falsely uttered or more cunningly 


: * | . no ; 
der which shakes our skies not only employed. For fourteen years the in- 


forebodes the rising of a new race of | terests of a great people have been placed 
men, but the rising of new fears, new/ in Republican hands, and during all : 
embarrassments and complications cre-| that time there has been no great re- ' 
ated by change, and a class of princi- | form, no growth of any great political 
ples new, at least in their investment) principle which is not directly the result 1 
with power. If the party thus suddenly of Republican rule. Other parties have ‘ 
invested with rule were a new organiza- | sprung into power and held the reins by 8] 
tion forced into being by the growth of  truckling to sectional interests and ap- { 
new issues, or however organized, at least | pealing to the passions of men; but the t 
unassociated with old hates and grudges | Republican party consulted not what I 
that clamored for a nation’s life, its ad- | was easiest, or most agreeable, or most t 
vent might be hailed with joy or treated | conducive to party welfare, but strug- t 
with indifference. But there isnoroom | gled only for those great principles of 8 
for either of these manifestations. Itis| human freedom which give dignity to 0 
the same party which loug before the) manhood and liberty to life. in vain, I 
war made Kansas a theater of suffering, | after this grand record, may its enemies p 
when human right was extinguished in | bring charges of weakness and corrup- t 
blood, and when nothing was wanting | tion. No party ever yet maintained a in 
to identify its scenes with the bloodiest | contest against hatred, wrong, and op- a 
of human persecution but the rack, the | pression, sacrificing self-interest in the t 
fagot, and the crucifix. It is the same | advocacy of great principles, that in the tl 
party that proclaimed the Ostend mani- | end it might riot in thievery and plun- 

festo and sought to seize upon Cuba by der. Interest was always a discerning oe 
violence and the most flagrant violation | god, and never led devotion to the d 
of international law. It is the same | point of sacrifice. These accusations " 
party that opposed universal liberty, | are only the dregs of ribaldry and scan- w 
openly championed the principles of | dal spirted upon us by aheated foe. To m 
bondage, and held back therescue when say that the Republican party is fault- DI 
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less, entirely free from jobbers and cor- 
ruptionists, would be saying that which 
is not and never was true of any politi- 
cal party that ever existed among men; 
for no party can act as an individual 
purifier but must develop great lines of 
public policy which involve the interests 
of millions; but tosay thatit has crushed 
oppression, made human liberty equal 
and universal, abolished caste, crippled 
the power of monopoly, and made the 
relations of the laborer and the capital- 
ist more even and tolerable by uphold- 
ing the moral dignity of labor—to say all 
this is within the limits of truth and 
justice. 

“Oh! but they have squandered the 
public lands!” bawlthe arraigners. But 
what lands have been given away that 
have not rendered those that remain be- 
yond comparison more valuable than 
the whole vast body would have been 
without the gift? If a man, possessing 
great tracts of lands shut out from all 
communication and facilities for settle- 
ment, should, by wise donations, bring 
railroads, thrift, and enterprise through 
their very center, and thus make them 
the seats for cities, wealth, and power, 
would he act judiciously or not? Would 

she deserve thestigma of disgrace, or con- 
fidence and praise and honor? Well, 
this is just what the Republican party 
has done. The Government held vast 
tracts of uncultivated lands which went 
begging in the markets, yet found no 
settlers; but as soon as alternate sections 
of these same lands were donated to the 
Pacific railroad as a means for its com- 
pletion, and that road was thus enabled 
to carry on the work, they drew a vast 
influx of population, wealth, and energy 
all around them, and rose to sevenfold 
their former value. Did this impoverish 
the public revenues? 

Nor, casting out the question of rev- 
enue, can it be urged that the lands thus 
donated to corporations ought to have 
been given to private settlers? The gift 
was absolutely indispensable to settle- 
ment. Without the aid thus given no 
private corporation could ever build that 











huge railroad stretching across a conti- 
nent from the Atlantic tothe Pacific; and 
without a railroad settlement of these 
lands would be impossible, or at least the 
slow work of generations. Long before 
the gift the homestead law stood upon 
our statute books; but notwithstanding 
its generous provisions these lands lay 
unpre-empted and unclaimed, abandoned 
to solitude and the savage: The patri- 
otism that blenched not at the cannon’s 
mouth found no courage to plant habita- 
tions beyond the farthest outposts of 
civilization, and set wife and children 
and friends under the Indian’s toma- 
hawk or the blaze of his fagot. But now 
settlement is encourazed by the most 
powerful succors, commercial inter- 
course, rapid communication with the 
populous States, immigration and inter- 
est all flockiny in to remove the danger 
of helpless distress, and assure the set- 
tler of peace and safety. 

** But they set up the salary law!” ery 
the accusers. Yes, but Democrats were 
glad to share in the passage and the 
profit of thislaw. Without their aid the 
bill never could have passed. If the 
same proportion of Democrats had op- 
posed the measure that there was of Re- 
publicans, who fought it, it would have 
been hopelessly defeated. Only see: In 
both houses of Congress there were 158 
Republicans and 102 Democrats who 
voted on the passage of this bill. One 
hundred and. thirty-one votes would 
have defeated it. Of this number eigh- 
ty-three were cast by Republicans; so it 
needed but forty-eight Democratic votes 
to defeat the bill; but out of one hun- 
dred and two Democrats (all clamorers 
for retrenchment and honest rule) this 
number could not be got; but sixty-three 
of them voted in favor of the bill, and 
thus secured its passage. Thus, they 
themselves pass a law obnoxious to the 
country by means of a balance of power 
held in their own hands, and then rise 
up from their jobbery and cry out and 
rend their garments over the shameless 
legislation of Republicans. But how 
was it when it came to the repeal of 
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this law? Was their action similar, or 
anything like it? It was a Republican 
who first moved its repeal,and Republi- 
can Senators and Representatives urged 
it through with manly independence and 
manly firmness. Bat how was it with the 
Democrats? When they held their cau- 
cus for nominating a candidate for the 
speakership of the House, who received 
their support? It was Fernando Wood. 
This man who was strongest in the sup- 
port of the salary law—this grabber, this 
filciier from the public treasury, this 
jobber and plunderer ofthe people—he it 
was who was first and foremost in the 
votes and preference of Democracy; and 
when it was cried out that he was a sup- 
porter of the salary law,and was objected 
to on this account, they only railed at his 
accusers and supported him all the more. 
Consistent—was it not—with their pre- 
vious raving? After such a share in 
this transaction they ought to be 
ashamed to call it Republican and abuse 
Republicans for its passage. Not to 
stand forever on the watch and scoff 
and buffet when another falls, but to! 
keep one’s own honor and stand true 
and uncorrupted when the hour of trial 
comes, is the virtue that is needful. But 
in this conjuncture they were the first 
to fall away and the last to resume their 
_ honor, thus clearly showing that their 

vaunted purity existed only in their sol- | 
emn looks and broad phylacteries, and | 
not in the heart within. 

* But they are upsetting old precedents 
and are scheming to give Grant a third 
term!’ still they cry. But upon what 
evidence do they found this accusation? 
Absolutely none. There neverhas been 
an expression from the President, either 
spoken or written, indicating a desire on 
his part to be continued in office beyond 
his present term. If there is any let 
them show it, and we will say no more. 
But there is none. This cry has been 
manufactured to move the jealousy of 
the people and sway them against the 
Administration and the party. Never 


was needle truer to the pole than Grant 








to the interests and wishes of the people. 


At their instance only he assumed the 
Presidential office, and without beck or 
intimation from them he will cheerfully 
lay it down. He needs no third term to 
make him known to present or to future 
times. His fame is written, not only in 
the records of the State Departments, 
but upon the flags and battlefields of his 
country, whenever glory could honor 
or generalship could save it. Belmont, 
Fort Henry, Fort Donelson, Shiloh, 
Corinth, Vicksburg, Chattanooga. the 
Wilderness—these are the monuments of 
that warrior more glorious and imper- 
ishable than the solid pyramids of Egypt 
or the grandest columns of brass or 
stone. 

But however false may have been the 
accusations of our enemies they have 
used them with marvelous success, The 
relations of the two parties are now 
radically changed, and the Democratic 
party instead of carping at the action of 
others must assume the responsibility of 
acting itself. Heretofore it has been the 
duty of Republicans to devise, adjust, 
preven’, but now these duties are trans- 
ferred to the Democracy,and they wi 1 
soon discover that it is easier to find 
fault with measures than to originate 
successful ones. It is to be hoped, how- 


ever, that they will improve upon their ~ 


former’ statesmanship. In times past 
they have had great springs of wisdom 
born in their heads, but they always 
came toolate. Their political doctoriug 
was like that of the physician who never 
prescribes anything when his patient is 
sick, but after the poor fellow dies, fol- 
lows his body to the grave and expounds 
how, if he had done this or that, he 
might have been saved. But no such 
quackery will answer now. There are 
great questions vital to the welfare of 
forty millions of people which they must 
cope with, and upon their solution of 
them will depend their continuance in 
power. Currency, the tariff, the de- 
mands of the South to pay forherslaves— 
these and a host of other questions will 
demand their wisest counsels and their 
sternest will. Let us await the issue. 
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IS A READJUSTMENT OF THE TARIFF REQUIRED? 


A careful investigation of the facts; was made in rates of taxation and 


. a. oO . . 
seems to fully justify the very genera] in the number of articles submitted to 
a J 7 § taxation. The question may well be 


ieapression on the publio mind that Con- | asked whether or not insome instances 


gress has been a little too fast in its later | yn wisely.” 


modifications of the tariff. Business was | If we except the appropriation bills, 
never more prosperous than during those j19 more important subject can engage 
years when the public debt was undera the attention of Congress than a read- 
steady reduction of about one hundred justment of the tariff, for the obvious 
niillion dollars per annum. But our persons suggested by the President. 
Democratic friends clamored for @/ ne tariff has done much to provide 
further reduction of the tariff, and it | revenues, stimulate our judustries, and 


was granted in a ten per cent. reduction | sustain the national credit at home and 


of one entire group of classified goods, aproad; but that its power for good has 
and by transferring another class to the peen impaired by late reductions is now 
free list. And what is the result? We | very generally conceded by all thought- 
have stopped paying, or nearly 80, any fy} statesmen; and as it is never too late 
portion of the principal of the public to rectify mistakes, this subject of re- 
debt, many of our manufactories are | pealing the one per cent. reduction will 
closed or running on half or quarter | no doubt receive serious consideration 
time, mining operations are suffering, |during the present session of Congress. 
business generally is depressed, and hun- | The President’s further suggestions in 
dreds of thousands of workmen are out | . as Pe nn 
: : | reference to a readjustment of the tariff 
of employment. This may notall be due | tenant aad svestionbhe 
to the reduction of the tariff, but it can | i erate 
and must be mainly charged to that sams sage eee rcstion re 
° : . ae s % us g 
grave mistake. The President in his | tariff so as to increase the revenue and 
message to Congress says: }at the same time decrease the number 
‘“*The report of the Secretary of the /of articles upon which duties are levied. 
Treasury which, by law, is made directly | Those articles which enter into our 
to Congress, and forms no part of this | manufactures, and are not produced at 
message, will show the receipts and ex-;| home, it seems to me should be entered 
penditures of the Government for the | free. Those articles of manufacture 
last tiseal year, the amount received | which we produce a constituent part 
from each source of Government, and | of, but do not produce the whoie, that 
the amount paid out for each of the | part which we do not produce siiould 
Departments of the Government. It/enter free also. I will instance fine 
will be observed from this report that | wool, dyes, &c. 
the amount of receipts over expendi-| ‘* These articles must be imported to 
tures has been but $2,344,882 30, for | forma part of the manufacture of the 
the fiscal year ending June 80, 1874, | higher grades of woolen goods. Chemi- 
and that for the current fiscal year the | cals used as dyes, conpounded in medi- 
estimated receipts over expenditures will | cines, and used in various ways in mann- 
not much exceed nine million dollars. |factures, come under this class. The 
**In view of the large national debt‘ex- | introduction free of duty of such wools 
isting, and the obligation to add one per | as we do not produce would stimulate 
cent, per annum to the sinking fund—a | the manufacture of goods requiring the 
sum amounting now to over $34,000,000 | use of those we do produce, and tiere- 
per annum—lI submit whether revenues | fore would be a benefit to home produc- 
should not be increased or expenditures | tion. There are many articles entering 
diminished to reach this amount of sur- | into home manufactures which we do 
plus. Not to provide for the sinking | not produce ourselves, the tariff upon 
fund is a partial failure to comply with | which increases the cost of producing 
the contracts and obligations of the | the manufactured article. All correc- 
Government. At the last session of | tions in this regard are in the direction 
Congress a very considerable reduction ' of bringing labor and capital in harmony 
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with eink pry pa of nein one | gress may wie wuake’ in unnecessary de- 
of the elements’ of prosperity so much | bate until the readjustment of the tariff 
needed. | shall have received that attention and 


We sincerely hope no portion of the! consideration which it imperatively de- 
time of the present short session of Con-| mands. 
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The annexed table gives the vote of thir- | with the Republican party would have 
teen States for 1872 and 1874, with the| given it the State by 5,980 majority. In 
total vote of each party for the two years;} Pennsylvania the Republican loss ap- 
the majorities of each; the losses and | pears greater than in any other State, 
gains in 1874, as compared with thej and the gain of Democracy greater; but 
Presidential vote of 1872; the total vote} it should be borne in mind that this Re- 
of the States, and the increase and de-| publican loss is from a vote that was 
crease of the popular vote in each. | strengthened by Democratic disaffection 
From this table it will be seen that the | in 1872, while the gain of the Democrats 
Republican vote increased in but one is from a vote weakened through the 
State —South Carolina —and fell off; same cause. Still, allowing the Demo- 
heavily in a}l the others, while the Dem-| cratic gain of 65,154 to come entirely 
ocratie vote increased in all, except the! from the Republican loss of 77.153, we 
State of Maryland. It will also be seen | have remaining a margia# in favor of the 
that, while the Democrats have made! Republican party of 11,999, from which, 
large gains over their vote of 1872, the | taking the present Democratic majority, 
ratio of gain is not equal to the loss in| 4,759, the party would have had a ma- 
the Republican vote. Jority of 7,240, if the apathetic voters of 

The three States, [linois, Massachu-’ the State had been brought to the polls. 
setts, and Pennsylvania, show that by In this ‘calculation we have allowed 
better organization in getting out the, the Democrats more than the actual 
Republican vote they could have been | facts would warrant. Itis possible that 
carried for the party in face of theheavy at least one-half of their gains came 
Democratic gains. The Republican from the Republican element of the 
vote in Illinois fell off 77,102, The Dem-) States, but we believe this concession 
ocrats gained 12,075. Admitting that, would exceed rather than fall below the 
this gain came from the Republican’ facts. In Maine the Democratic gains 
ranks, we still have 65.027 less than the| exceed the Republican loss; so in New 
vote of 1872. Deduct from this the! Jersey. In South Carolina both parties 
present Democratic majority, 32,171,| have gained in strength, but the Demo- 
and we have 32,856 Republicans who| cratic vote shows five to one of the in- 
failed to vote at the recent election, | crease in their favor. 

This vote at the polls would have given | The large gains of the Democratic 
the Republican ticket a handsome ma-| party are due to two causes: first, Re- 
jority—greater than the one now claimed | publican apathy, and second, the natu- 
by its opponents. In Massachusetts ral increase of the voting population. 
the Republican vote fell off 44,128 ; the To these may be added a political incen- 
Democrats gained 34,116, leaving a mar- | tive, developed and strengthened by the 
gin in the Kepublican ‘favor of 10,012.; October elections, which, no doubt, 
As the Democrats carried the State by| brought to the polls thousands of Demo- 
4,032 majority, it is evident that a full| crats who have hitherto deemed it use- 
party vote of those who still remain’ less to cast their votes for a party that 
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was sure to be defeated. Thechange in 
Massachusetts appears to have been 
more radical in itscharacter than in any 
other State, if we may except the State 
of Indiana. The cause of this change, 
we believe, will be found to be more 
local than nationalin its character. The 
Republican party in that State has had 
a load of questionable material to carry, 
and the people appear to have been de- 
termined to lessen the burden by throw- 
ing it off and rebuking the local poli- 
ticians who were responsible for it. 
While we regret that some good men 
have gone down in the popular move- 
ment, we are not sorry that unfit nomi- 
nations have been rejected by the peo- | 
ple. With first-class candidates in the 
field we believe that the old Bay State, 
on all national questions, will show as 
large a Republican vote asin years gone 
by. Though a full vote of,the Repub- 
licans in that State would have secured 
it by a small majority, despite the num- 
bers who voted the Democratic ticket, 
there is no disguising the fact that a 
radical change has taken place in public 
sentiment in Massachusetts, and to seek 
out the true cause and apply a remedy 
should be the work of those Republican 
leaders who still retain a large share of 
her public confidence. The State of 
New York was lost through Republican 
apathy. Among the causes which led 
to this were defective organization and 
want of leadership. While the Demo- 
cratic party was alive to the necessity of 
local organization, the Republican forces 
appear to have been asleep. The old- 
fashioned mass meetings, town organi- 
zations, local canvasses, were in most of 
the counties neglected. Toward the day 
of election a spasmodic effort was made 
in the western part of the State to cre- 
ate party enthusiasm, but it was too 
late, the tide which the Opposition had 
created could not be turned aside by a 
week’s earnest work. There should have 
been an increase of the Republican vote, 
due to the growth of population. With 


the State thoroughly organized the Re- 
publicans ought to have given the Dem- 


ocrats 50,000 over their vote of 1872, and 
beaten them by a handsome majority. 
The decrease in the popular vote in all 
the States, with the exception of Maine, 
New Jersey, and South Carolina, shows 
plainly that the campaign, so far as the 
work of the Republican party went, was 
allowed to go by default. It had a re- 
serve, among the stay-at-home voters, 
large enough to have carried nearly 
every State it lost. The causes which 
have conspired to bring about this 
apathy are difficult to agree upon. In 
one section it is said to be the tendency 
of the party toward inflation; in an- 
other, its tendency toward contraction. 
The financial policy of the Administra- 
tion, in our opinion, has had but little 
to do with the defeat. We believe that 
among the leading causes of the party 
defeat hard times has had more to do 
with it than any other, or all combined. 
When workingmen are out of work, and 
capitalists are forced to suspend opera- 
tions, the words of a demagogue have 
the weight of prophecy. They have but 
to hold up the Administration as the 
eause of all the trouble, and tens of 
thousands will be found to believe them. 
|Second sober thought will, however, 
convince the ones so easily duped that 
the charge was a false one, that the 
party in power had no more to do with 
hard times than it had with the famine 
in India. Again, there are tens of thou- 
sands throughout the land who have 
been laboring under the belief that the 
Republican party was invincible. The 
overwhelming vote of 1872 wasa positive 
injury to this class of voters. They have 
believed the party strong enough to 
i'move ahead, and over all opposition, 
without any effort on their part. ‘They 
would neither contribute to a campaign 
fund, nor do any work for the party. 
This class is both large and influential. 
It is represented by leading public offi- 
cials and other prominent citizens. To 
this class the defeat has been a surprise. 
Let us hope that it has been a lesson 
from which they will derive profit in the 
future: 
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FOREIGN 


Before the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion our struggling Government was 
represented abroad by Frankin in 1776 
at Paris, and in 1777 at Madrid. In 
1781 he was commissioned to London to 
negotiate peace, and again, in 1783, to 
negotiate treaties of commerce with 
European nations. 

Jolin Adams was sent to France in 
November, 1777, and to Great Britain 
in 1779, as Minister Plenipotentiary. 
The next year he was appointed a Com- 
missioner to Holland, and in 1781 was 
associated with Jay, Franklin, Jeffer- 
son, and Laurens in the negotiations 
with Great Britain for peace ; in 1783 he 
was one of the commission to make 
treaties of commerce with Europe; in 
1785 he was appointed Minister Pleni- 
potentiary to Great Britain. 

Thomas Jefferson was appointed a 
Commissioner to France in 1776, but de- 
clined. In 1781 he accepted a mission 
to London, and in 1785 to Paris, where 
he remained until 1789. John Jay went 
to Spain in 1779, and to Great Britain 
in 1781-3. Arthur Lee and Silas Deane 
were Commissioners to France and 
Spain in 1776-7. 

Ministers to foreign countries do not. 
as a rule, remain long at their posts. 
The position seems to be too often ac- 
cepted merely as an honor. There are, 
however, some notable exceptions. 

H. S. Sanford was Minister to Bel- 
gium for eight years. Anson Burlin- 


game, China, six years. Henry Wheaton, | 


Denmark, eight years. Albert Gallatin, 


France, eight years; Lewis Cass, six | 


years. Rufus King, Great Britain, seven 
years ; 


Alexander H. Everett, Netherlands, six 
years. A. B. Dickinson, Nicaragua, 
eight years. Samuel Larned, Peru, 
eight and one half years; J. Randolph 
Clay, thirteeu years ; Thomas L. Brent, 
Portugal, nine years; James E. Har- 
vey, eight years. Lewis Cass, Jr., Rome, 


Richard Rush, eight years;_ 
Charles Francis Adams, seven years | 
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ten years. Henry Middleton, Russia, 
ten years; John Quincy Adams, five 
yars. Theodore 8. Fay, Switzerland, 
eight years. Benjamin Moran has been 
in the Legation at London as clerk and 
Secretary nearly twenty years. Horatio 
J. Perry was Secretary at Madrid about 
twenty years. S. Wells Williams has 
been in the Legation at Pekin as Secre- 
tary and interpreter since 1855, and is 
still there. 

Peter Parker preceded Mr. Williams, 
and was in service about twelve years. 
John P. Brown was in the Legation at 
/Constantinople as dragoman, secretary, 
and chargé d’affaires for thirty-six years. 
He died at his post in 1872. 

TREATIES. 

A Minister who obtains a favorable 
or important treaty from a foreign Gov- 
ernment acquires a proportionate honor. 
| The number of treaties made during 
| different administrations were: Wash- 
|ington’s, 6; Adams’, 4; Jefferson’s, 6; 
| Madison’s, 6; Monroe’s, 12; J.Q. Adams’, 
18; Jackson’s, 19; Van Buren’s, 10; 
| Harrison’s and Tyler’s,9; Polk’s, 15; 
Taylor’s and Fillmore’s, 16 ; Pierce’s, 25; 
| Buchanan’s, 18; Lincoln’s and John- 
| son’s, 42; Grant’s, 28. Among the more 
‘important of these treaties, aside from 
|those under Washington’s administra- 
‘tion, may be‘named the cession of Lou- 
|isiana, under Jefferson’s ; peace with 
| England, under Madison’s; boundary, 
'slave trade, extradition, under Tyler’s; 
peace with Mexico, under Polk’s; amity 
| with Japan, under Pierce’s; suppression 
of slave trade, under Lincoln’s; acqui- 
sition of Alaska, under Johnson’s; Ala- 
bama claims, &c., under Grant’s. 

DISLOYAL MINISTERS. 

When Mr. Seward accepted the port- 
folio of Secretary of State, in looking 
over the names of those who represented 
our country abroad, he found only those 
of men who were apologists of slavery. 
To each of these Ministers Mr. Black, 








the Secretary of State during the last 
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days of Buchanan’s Presidency, had ad- 
dressed the following circular, under 
date of February 28, 1861: 

“The election of last November re- 
sulted in the choice of Mr. Abraham 
Lincoln, the candidate of the Repub- 
lican or anti-slavery party; the prece- 
ding discussion had been confined almost 
entirely to topics connected, directly or 
indirectly, with the subject of negro 
slavery ; every Northern State cast its 
whole electoral vote (except three in New 
Jersey) for Mr. Lincoln, while in the 
whole South the popular sentiment 
against him was almost absolutely uni- 
versal. Some of the Southern States, 
immediately after the election, took 


measures forseparating themselves from | 


the Union, and others soon followed 
their example. Conventions have been 
called in South Carolina, Georgia, Flor- 
ida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, 
and Texas, and those conventions, in all 
except the last-named State, have passed 
ordinances declaring their secession 
from the Federal Government. A con- 
gress, composed of representatives from 
the six first-named States, has been as- 
sembled for some time at Montgomery, 
Alabama. By this body a provisional 
constitution has been framed for what 
it styles the ‘Confederated States of 
Amerea.’”’ 
REPUBLICAN MINISTERS. 

President Lincoln lost little time in 
filling the places of these pro-slavery 
Democrats with such men as Charles 
Francis Adams, William L. Dayton, 
Cassius M. Clay, Carl Schurz, George P. 
Marsh, Norman B. Judd, and Henry S., 
Sanford. 

The Secretary of State immediately 
addressed the following circular letter 
to all our Ministers abroad : 


‘‘African slavery was found existing 
in nearly all the States, when, seventy 
years ago, they met, and by a written 
constitution established the Union. It 
was expected that under the operation 
of moral, social, and political influences 
then existing the practice of slavery 
would soon cease. The foreign slave 
trade was abolished to favor that end, 
while the vacant common domain which 
lay between the Alleghany mountains 
and the Mississippi river was shut up 
against slavery by legislation then be- 
lieved to be effective and eternal. 

“Cotton soon afterward became an 
object of great commercial demand; the 
soil and climate of those States of this 











Union which are situate near and upon 
the Gulf of Mexico were favorable to its 
growth, and African slave labor existed 
therein practically to the exclusion of 
the labor of free white men. 

“The raising of slaves of the African 
race to supply the wants of the cotton- 
growing States became a prominent eco- 
nomical interest in the grain and to- 
bacco growing States adjacent to the 
former class of States. The interest of 
slavery became at once the basis of the 
policy, and even of the polity of these 
two classes of States, and by political, 
social, and commercial connections 
those interests secured a streng, and 
even controlling, influence throughout 
the whole Union, and even in all foreign 
commercial countries. This interest of 
slavery was jealous and apprehensive of 
danger from the growth of the demo- 
cratic element of free white labor, which 
all the while has been constantly aug- 
mented by native increase and immigra- 
tion from Europe. 

“The several States in the Union, 
whatever be their population, enjoy 
equal representation in the Senate. 
Congress may, and from manifest causes 
must, admit newStates into the Union. 
The slave holding interest naturally de- 
sired to extend slavery and multiply 
slave States. The free States necessa- 
rily desired, as they constitutionally 
might, to prevent the extension of slav- 
ery in regions where it did not exist or 
had been abolished, and so to multiply 
free States. 

“The acquisitions of new domain by 
purchases from France, Spain, and Mex- 
ico, to be the seat of future States, 
opened a wide theater for this contest, 
and the contest itself by degrees came 
to be a chief feature in the debates of 
Congress, and in the canvasses of the 
popular elections. 

‘*The interest of slavery was consoli- 
dated and compact in the slave States, 
and acquired great power by threaten- 
ing that if overruled those States would 
secede and dissolve the Uniou, which 
the free States traditionally, as well as 
justly, regarded as fatal to the prosper- 
ity, safety, and happiness of the whole 
American people. Statesmen of all 
classes and all parties, on that ground, 
continually conceded, and Congress and 
the judiciary constantly compromised 
with the siave interest, in opposition to 
steadily advancing popular convictions 
of rigit, duty, and patriotism, until at 
last all legal barriers against the exten- 
sion of slavery were, in One way or in 
another, thrown down. Transactions 
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so unnatural roused the interest opposed 
to slavery to renewed effort in the popu- 
lar election of the last year, and that 
election resulted in the choice of the 
present incumbent for the office of Pres- 
ident of the United States, although 
without a majority of either house of 
Congress identified with this interest. 

“The party of slavery, which had 
thus, for the first time, been distinctly, 
though not completely, unsuccessful in 
a popular election, instantly, and four 
months before the constitutionai period 
assigned for the inauguration of the new 
President, took an appeal from the ver- 
dict of the people, rendered through the 
ballot-box, to the sword, and organized 
a revolution with civil war. 

**Such was the cause of the revolu- 
tion. Its object is to create a nation 
built upon the principle that African 


" slavery is necessary, just, wise, and be- 


neficent, and that it may and must be 


expanded over the central portion of the | 


American continent and islands without 
check or resistance, at whatever cost 
and sacrifice to the welfare and happi- 
ness of the human race.’’ 

REPUBLICAN DIPLOMACY. 


Mr. Seward often avowed while Secre- 


| tary of State that one of his cherished 
| objects in assuming a diplomatic office 
| and its duties was to show to the world 
| that diplomacy is not necessarily the 
| dark, disingenuous, and crafty policy 
'which it is generally supposed to be. 
| He declared that his practice in the art 
| should be open-handed, frank, and hon- 
/est. It was in pursuance of this favor- 
‘ite idea that he determined on the pub- 
lication of the diplomatic correspond- 
|ence during his term of office. He kept 
‘nothing back, but delighted to see all 
his acts and principles as a diplomatist 
|spread before the public entirely di- 
i vested of any tinge of secrecy or craft. 
| The idea of cunning, in its odious sense, 
jhe never would tolerate as any part of 
sound diplomacy, as he understood 
‘and practiced it. He believed that 
|the nineteenth century and the Re- 
public of the United States had some- 
\thing better to show than the effete 
practices of Europe in the past and the 
‘ present. 








CANADIAN RECIPROCITY. 


It is hardly probable that during the 


| trade with the United States, and a clear 


present session the United States Senate | definition of the articles intended to be 


will seriously consider the Canadian 


| 


exchanged. They think the treaty will 


Reciprocity treaty, with a view to the be injurious to manufacturers, and, 
consummation of the scheme. It is| through them, to farmers and lumber- 
stated in the British newspapers that | men. They object to the sliding scale 
memorials from more than fifty English | of duties, and fear the duties abandoned 
chambers of commerce have been pre- | will lead to excessive duties on import. 
sented to the Foreign and the Colonial | They also object to Canada binding her- 
Secretaries of the British Government | self to a foreign power to execute defi- 
against the treaty in its present form, or | nite works within a limited time as tend- 
in any form that will admit into the | ing to international complications, and 
Dominion foreign goods free, or at a| hold thatthe United States should abso- 
lower rate of duties than are charged | lutely guarantee ‘the use of American 
upon British goods going into that coun- | canals and the Hudson river, 

try. There is great opposition, also, to; We are informed by telegraph that the 
the treaty from certain quarters in the | report will be discussed at a future 
Dominion. Ata meeting of the Board meeting. 

of Trade in St. John’s, New Brunswick,| We are also informed by telegraph 
on the 8th of December, a special com-; from Halifax, Nova Scotia, that on the 
mittee on reciprocity submitted a report. | same day “at a meeting of the Chamber 


They think the proposed treaty requires | of Commerce of that city, the reciprocity 
They want a coasting| treaty was under discussion, and the 


modification. 
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rumored abandonment of the sliding 
scale referred to approvingly, but no de- 
cisive action was taken.’’ 

It is not improbable that these Do- 
minion sentiments of opposition to the 
treaty are to some extent inspired under 
the very reasonable feeling that the 
United States Government is not pre- 
pared at present to enter into any such 
an arrangement for free trade as that 
contemplated by the treaty. At all 
events these expressions of opposition 
will cause the defeat of Mr. Brown’s 
scheme to be less seriously regretted 
throughout that country. 

So far as the people of the United 
States are concerned, the treaty has but 
few friends, and none outside of those 
directly engaged in trade with Canada 
and the professed advocates of the free- 
trade policy. The adoption of the meas- 


ure would be an act of injustice to our | 


farmers; for while they are bearing their 
share of our taxes, it would admit for- 
eign agricultural products to our markets 





who are promised equal privileges with 
the most favored nations. And it would 
deprive the United States Treasury of 
some eight million dollars now paid by 
Canadian producers for the privileges of 
our markets. 

When, aftera vigorous effort, we have 
paid off the national debt, and reduced 
our tariff to an average of eight or ten 
per cent. duty on foreign goods, we shall 
be better prepared to meet the views of 
our Canadian cousins, and adopt a free- 
trade treaty that will subserve the best 
interests of both countries without 
doing injustice toany other treaty power, 
or to any portion of our own people. Or, 


if our neighbors insist upon an imme- , 


diate arrangement, let it be a political, 
as well as a commercial, UNION under 
one government and system of laws and 
trade regulations, and of absolute free- 
trade over the entire North American 
continent. This is the subject for states- 
men on both sides of the imaginary 
boundary to consider; and the more it is 


without paying any portion of the na- | discussed the stronger will its claims to 


tional revenues. It would be a violation 
of treaty stipulations with other powers, 





popular favor and final consummation 
appear. 








FREE TEA AND COFFEE. 


The proper adjustment of the tariff, |‘* without benefit to the consumer.” 


from which two-thirds of our revenues | This would seem to be a very extraordi- 
are derived, is a matter of the (first im-| nary statement. Is it possible that the 
portance to the Government and the | assertion can be substantiated? Has the 
people. By recent legislation the duty avarice of importers intervened to de- 
was removed from tea and coffee. This | feat the good intentions of Congress to 
was done under the force of the fact that | give to the poor, as well as the rich, 
no portion of those articles are produced | cheap tea and coffee? And, if so, will 
at home; and that, therefore, whatever | not that same desire for unreasonable 
duty was imposed on téa and coffee was gain at the expense of the publie prompt 
paid wholly by the consumer. When an increase of prices should the duties 
the duty was removed it. was reasonable | be reim posed ? 

to suppose that importers would reduce} In regard to this matter it would seem 


the price of these articles, at least to the | to be obvious that the first duty of Con- 
extent per pound of the amount of duty | gress will be to ascertain the facts in 
removed. Yet the President, in his; the case. A comparisen of prices of tea 
message to Congress, makes the state- | and coffee, at wholesale and retail, prior 
ment, based on the report of the Secre-| and subsequent to the removal of the 
tary of the Treasury, that the repeal of | duty, will aid materially in the investi- 
the duty on these articles has been! gation. If prices have not come down 
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to the extent of the duties removed, and | tions of Congress an effort to secure a 
if no other cause for maintaining for- | full exposure of the guilty parties is 
mer prices can be shown, then the impo- | the duty of every member of the com- 
sition upon the public must be attributed | munity. 
to avarice alone. The next duty willbe) On investigation it may, and we most 
to discover whether that act of unfair sincerely hope it will, be shown that the 
dealing is chargeable to the importer, | articles of tea and coffee, of almost uni- 
the jobber, or the retail merehant. | versal consumption, have been reduced 
With these questions answered, Con- | in price to an extent equal, if not greater, 
gress will be in a condition to act in the | than theamountof duties removed from 
premises, and the people will know just | these goods. If so, Congress will, we 
where to fix the avarice from which they are sure, have no motive strong enough 
have suffered; that is, if it should be|to attempt the restoration of those 
demonstrated that a decline in the price | duties, which, paradoxical as it may ap- 
of these articles commensurate with the | pear, is a pet measure of our own free- 
former duties has not taken place since | traders, based upon the palicy of the Man- 
the duties were removed. When avarice chester (England) school of free-trade 





interposes to defeat the good inten-| 


politicians. 





FORTY-THIRD CONGRESS—SECOND SESSION. 


Both branches of Congress have en- 
tered upon the business of the session 
with a zeal that promises good results | 
by the prompt. dispatch of legitimate | 
business. ‘The session at best must be 
ashort one, and a true and earnest de- 
sire to promote the interests of the coun- 
try would seem to suggest the necessity 
of omitting the usual holiday recess, or 
atleast of making it as brief as possible. 

It has already transpired that the 
diversity of views on financial questions 
developed in prolonged and unprofitable 
debate during the last session have un- 
dergone little or no concentration since 
the close of the session. Each member, 
instead of viewing the question from a 
national, or even a practical standpoint, 
appears to have a pet scheme of his own 
and presumed to be adapted to his own 
locality. To avoid, however, a repeti- 
tion of protracted debate, a movement 
has been inaugurated to adopt, through 
caucus meetings, a national policy upon 
which the strength of Congress can be 
concentrated and harmonious and profi- 
table action secured. 

The appropriation bills will be pressed 
forward with all possible dispatch, and 
under the inspiration and promptings 








of the report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury and the message of the Presi- 
dent every possible effort, consistent 
with the public interest, will be made 
toward securing additional progress in 
economy of the public funds and re- 
trenchment in the Department disburse- 


ments. 
a ee = 


REVIVAL OF BUSINESS SINCE THE 
ELECTION.—Presto! Would you believe 
it? Business is bounding into activity 
already under the magic effects of a 
Democratic victory. Our reliable co- 
temporary, the Boston Daily Globe, has 
the following: 

‘* We noticed the other day the sudden 
activity of business in various branches 
in this city so soon as the elections were 
well over and the campaign fairly ended, 
and now as marked a stir among the 
business men of New York is noted. 
Says the Tribune: ‘The majority of 
business men now appear to believe that 
the end of uncertainty and the hope of a 
change for the better in financial legisla- 
tion should lead to a general revival. 
The belief in such a thing is likely to be 
at least half the battle.’ ”’ 

Undoubtedly, if a Republican defeat 
or a Democratic victory should have the 
tendency to restore confidence, business 
will revive, for it was largely the want 
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of confidence that has paralyzed our in- 
dustries during the last fourteen months. 
It does not follow, however, that the 
**dull times ’’ are chargeable to the Re- 
publican party by any means, or that 
the Democrats have done, or will do, 
much to revive ourindustries. Suppose 
they had the power to adopt their free- 
trade policy, reduce the tariff, and flood 
the country with foreign manufactures, 
What then? It ‘can’t be any worse 
than it is,’? can’t it? The fact is, as 
a people we do not know what hard 
times are, 
period of unbounded prosperity, and 
have only expérienced a partial check. 
But give us free-trade; open our markets 
to the world; glut them with guods, the 
product of half-paid labor; close up our 
factories and workshops, and then ask 


the people what they know about ‘* hard | 


times.”’ 





FREE OF PosTaAGe.—The postal law, 
which takes effect January 1, 1875, re- 
quires postage on all printed matter to 
be paid at the mailing office. This is a 
tax which the publishers of Tuer Re- 
PUBLIC had not anticipated, and which 
they did not make provision for in fixing 
the price of their magazine; but they 
will, nevertheless, assume the payment 
of the postage without increasing the 
price of their publication, thus giving 
Tux REPUBLIC to yearly subscribers at 
$2 per year, free of postage. But, as par- 
tiai compensation for this liberality, the 
publishers ask the aid of each subscriber 
in extending the circulation of the 
work. 

THE New York Herald announces a 
gradual revival of business, but fails to 
discover in it the fruits of a Democratic 
victory. That paper presents the follow- 
ing views: 

‘The business of the country will im- 
prove year by year from the spontaneous 
operation of natural causes; but what- 
ever improvement may come within the 
ensuing three years will be in no respect 
due to Democratic legislation, and is 
more likely to act against the party than 
in its tavor in the Presidential election. 





We have gone through a, 


| This year’s elections happened to come 
;at the most discouraging period of de- 
ipression. The great panic of Septem- 
| ber, 1873, was looked upon at ihe time as 
ia transient disturbance, which Congress 
| was expected to rectify at its next ses- 
/sion. More was expected of legislation 
; than legislation could accomplish; and 
jthe law actually passed, after six 
| months’ debate and one memorable veto, 
| was harmless, indeed, but utterly futile. 
/The country, naturally hopeful, then 
‘looked forward to a revival of business 
‘inthe fall—a revival which did not come. 
The late elections took ;lace at the very 
culmination of the public disappoint- 
ment; at the point of time beyond all 
‘others most unfortunate for the Repub- 
lican party.”’ 

But time will bring along another op- 
‘portunity for the people—after mature 
reflection—to decide who shall control 
‘the Federal Government. 


ets a eee, Rig itis 
WoMAN’S SUFFRAGE IN THE ELEC- 
|'PION.—In the big crash of the 13th of 
October the Springtield Union remarks 
‘that among the minor interests that 


‘were squelched was the poor little wo- . 


mau’s suffrage cause out in Michigan. 
| All that is known of it is that it is lying 
somewhere under a pile of 40,000 or 
60,000 votes against the new Coustitu- 
‘tion. It will be extricated from the 
‘ruins and decently buried as soon as the 
/ vote can be counted. What issauce for 
‘the goose, the Union further remarks, is 
‘not sauce for the gander, say the Michi- 
'ganders; and they ought to know. 
REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT.— 
A government based upon popular suf- 
frage, presupposes intelligence on the 
part of the people. ‘To make such gov- 
ernment safe and advantageous there 
must be not only a large degiee of pop- 
ular intelligence on geuerai topics, but 
a special kuowledge of the structure, 
powers, duties, and actual practices of 
the government. THE REPUBLIC is de- 
voted to the record of such facts and the 
|inculeation of such knowledge. It is in 


fact a political science monthly, dealing 
all the time with the urgent and practi- 
cal questions applicable to the duties of 
| citizens, the powers of government, and 
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‘that have occured in the Southern States, 
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the material interests and moral and in- 
tellectual progress and necessities of the 
times. No other field of study is so im- 
portant to the American, and no other 
so much neglected by the jmajority of 
the people. It is not too much to say 
that Tu REPUBLIC should be read by 
all desiring a competent knowledge of 
popular government as practiced in this 
country, and that it should find a place 
in every private and public library in the 
land. 


ST 

THREE SOUND RE&ESOLUTIONS.—A 
convention representing the pig-iron 
branch of the iron trade of the entire 
country was held at Philadelphia, Pa., 
on the 10th of December, at which tie 





following resolutions were adopted—the | 


latter unanimously: 

Resolved, That in our judgment it 
would be disastrous to the manufactur- 
ing and commercial interests of the 
country to attempt the resumption of 
specie payments in the near future, and 
that if attempted it would only be a fail- 
ure. 
Resolved, That the only way to resume 
is to get the business of the country in 
such a condition, by so regulating the | 
tariff on imports as will keep the balance | 
of trade in our favor, and by that means | 
keep our specie from going out of the) 
country. 

Resolved, That this convention, repre- 
senting the pig-iron manufacturers of 
this country, earnestly protest against 
the ratification of the proposed recipro- 
city treaty with Canada; believing that 
such treaty, if ratified, would result in 
completely breaking down the barriers 
which now exist against the introduc- 
tion to our markets of the products of 
low-priced European labor; in disas- 
trously impairing the revenues of the 
Government; in preventing the payment 
of the interest on our national debt, and 
in continuing indefinitely the general | 
distress which now prevails. 


Here the facts are presented in their) 
true light; the subjects referred to are 
fully comprehended in their bearings 
upon our industries, and the conclusions 
arrived at are logically unanswerable. 








TuHE recent disturbances at Vicks- 
burg, like all other affairs of the kind 


resulted in the killing of an indefinite 
number of negros, while but one white 
man lost his life. There is a uniformity 
about the proportion of whites and blacks 
killed in these outbreaks that we would 
like to hear accounted for by some of our 
Democratic brethren. The latter assert 
that the negroes always inaugurate the 
troubles, and yet the colored people 
always get worsted. We cannot under- 
stand why they should bring on a con- 
flict when they are certain to be shot 
down, while the whites iivariably es- 
cape. 


a 


THE quadruplex system of telegraphy, 
sending four messages over one wire 
| simultaneously, was successfully tested 
on the long circuit between New York 
and Buffalo, Saturday. Two hundred 
and thirty-three messages were sent and 
received over a single wire in an hour. 

- — 

CARBOLEUM is the name of a new Ger- 
man motor to be used in the place of 
steam. It is produced cheaply, it issaid, 
from chalk, which is heated in a close 
space to S00 degrees Fahrenheit. Car- 
boleum is said to be not dangerous as 
an explosive, and to requireless heat for 
its application to machinery than steam. 

peed ae 2 

THE acquisition of Alaska by the 
United States has been the occasion of 
a great deal of ridicule, and the general 
worthlessness of the Territory has been 
very generally admitted. It appears, 








| however, that the purchase may result in 


being quite a fortunate one. The Ice- 
landers, after having lived for a thousand 
years in Iceland, are preparing to cele- 
brate their ‘* millennial ’’ period by emi- 
grating and in looking around over the 
globe for some place of settlement which 
shall at once be habitable, possess a com- 
fortable climate, and at the same time 
remind them of home, they have hit upon 
Alaska, The report of the commission 
they sent out is eminently satisfactory, 
and they insist that the country is not 
only capable of sustaining life, but also 





profitable industries. 
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IS THE REPUBLICAN 
“ HARD 


It is generally conceded that the de- 
feat of the Republican party in the late 
elections is mainly attributable to the 
present depressed condition of our in- 
dustries. ‘The fallof the banking house 
of Jay Cooke & Co. on the 19th of Sep- 
tember, 1873, was followed by a succes- 
sion of financial disasters. Progress in 
the construction of more than ten thou- 
sand miles of railway was suddenly 
stopped; extensive orders for railroad 
iron, locomotive engines, and cars were 
countermanded ; forges, foundries, en- 
gine works, and car factories were closed. 
In turn other industries were affected, 
and became involved in the general de 
pression. Men who considered them- 
selves wealthy were reduced to poverty 
inaday. THouse building and improve 
ments of all kinds were suspended, and 
thousands of mechanics, laborers, and 
employees were thrown out of employ- 
ment. 

Empty stomachs are prolific sources 
of dissatisfaction. There must be some- 
body to blame, and attention is immedi- 
ately directed to the party in power as 
the remote if not the immediate cause 
of all this suffering. To remove this 
evil the administration must be reached 
through the instrumentality of the bal- 
lot-box, and the Government itself, if 
necessary, must be changed. 

Mainly to the influences of this train 
of argument in the public mind are due 
the results of the recent election. It is 
only another illustration of history re- 
peating itself. Even under the best 
government the world ever knew—one 
that came from the hand of God himself, 
and was under his own direct super- 
vision—it only required a short allow- 
ance of bread and a nation of hungry 
stomachs to start a rebellion against 
the Government, and an effort to de- 
pose their President, Moses, and his 
cabinet. 

But that people lived long enough to 


PARTY RESPONSIBLE FOR THE 


TIMES ?” 


see and acknowledge their error. In 
our own day isit not barely possible that 
a similar error has been committed? In 
others words, is the disarranged condi- 
tion of our productive industries fairly 
chargeable in any way, either directly or 
indirectly, to the party by whom the 
Federal Government has been controlled 
during the last thirteen years? 

To arrive at the facts and reach a cor- 
rect analytical solution of this problem, 
we shall divide the last thirteen and a 
half years into three periods, as follows: 

1. The decade from 30th of June, 1860, 
to 30th of June, 1870, 

2. The period from June 30, 1870, to 
| September 19, 1873, when the industrial 
‘shock was precipitated upon the coun- 
try by the sudden failure of Jay Cooke 
& Co. 
| 8, The period from September 19, 1873, 
to November 8, 1874, the date of the last 
| elections. 
| The first period indicated commenced 
| just prior to the retirement of the Dem- 
'ocratic party from the control of the 
|Government. At that time the Buch- 
|anan administration through misman- 
agement was unable to meet the ordi- 
| nary expenses of the Government with- 
| out borrowing.* In 1859-60 the Govern- 
| ment was without credit at home or 
| abroad, and in order to raise $20,000,000 
| it was asked for and taken in driblets 
| from different parties, at rates of inter- 
| est varying from nine to twelve per cent. 
per annum, the securities for which 
were redeemed by Secretary Chase in 
1862 as is shown in the Treasury reports. 
This was the condition of our govern- 
ment finances and credit under Demo- 
cratic rule. 

The Democratic administration went 
| out on the 4th of March, 1861, and forced 
their successors to meet a rebellion 
which resulted in a civil war for thesal- 








*See the reports of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury for that period. . 
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vation of the Union, the magnitude of 
which has scarcely a parallel in the his- 
tory of the world. The enemy was met 
and conquered, and the Union was saved 
intact. During the four years of con- 
stant struggle for national life and ex- 
istence, at a cost to the Government of 
one and a half to three million dollars 
per day, all financial engagements were 
provided for and met by the Adminis- 
tration, and the borrowing power of the 
government was fifty per cent. stronger 
at the close of the war than it was when 
the Democratic party went out of power. 
In other words, the rates of interest paid 
for money for the use of the government 
at the close of the war in 1865 were one- 
half less than was paid under James 
Buchanan’s administration. 

Another point: In all the Union States 
business never drooped during the war, 
and no man or woman was out of work 
who desired employment. From the 
close of the war up to the end of the de- 
cade in June, 1870, every productive in- 
dustry throughout the Union States 
grew rapidly in extent, and the develop- 
ment of the country was simply amazing. 
For official data we will compare the 
census of 1870 with that of 1860. Among | 
the results we find that there were) 
2,044,077 farms cultivated in the United 
States in 1860, and 2,659,985 in 1870, an 


increase of six hundred and fifteen thousand | 


farms during the decade. 

The comparative value of farming im- 
plements is a good test of substantial 
progress. In 1860 the aggregate value 
of agricultural implements and ma- 
ehinery was $246,118,141. In 1870 it was 
$336,878,429, an increase in quantity 
valued at more than ninety million dollars. 
The product of wheat in 1860 was 173,- 
104,444 bushels; in 1870 it was 287,745,626, 
an increase of nearly one hundred per cent.; 
and the total of farm products shows 
nearly as large a per centage of increase 
in 1870 over that of 1860, indicating ex- 
traordinary progress in the development 
and growth of all our agricultural in- 
dustries, 

In 1860 there were 140,483 manufac- 

22R 


turing establishments in the United 
States; in 1870 the number was 252,148, 

an increase of more than one hundred and 
eleven thousand establishments in ten years. 
Can the history of our country, during 
any period of Democratic administration 
or the experience of the most prosperous 
country in the world, show a parallel to 
this? The capital invested in manufac- 
tures was increased during this period 
from $1,009,855,715 to $2,118,208,769, the 
increase being $1,108,353,054, or nearly 
one hundred per cent., while the aggre- 
gate value of the product of our manu- 
factories went up from $1,019,106,616 to 
the amazing value of $4,282,325,442, an 
increase of $8,2]3.218,826, or more than 
two hundred per cent. in the yearly product. 
Better still, let discontented workmen 
look at tbe results in reference to the 
number of hands employed: In 1860the 
total number employed was 1,311,246; in 
1870 the number was 2,053,996, an increase 
of seven hundred and forty-two thousand 
seven hundred and fifty. So far the Gov- 
ernment has certainly not diminished 
the demand for labor throughout the 
country. 

In All our industries the same measure 
of development is indicated during the 
decade, excepting our ocean shipping, 
| which has not yet fully surmounted the 
| prostration caused by privateering dur- 
ing the war. Our foreign trade, how- 
lever, has gone up very rapidly. In 1861 
our total exports and imports amounted 
in value to $584,995,066. In 1870 they 
were $913,305,021, an increase of $328,- 
309,955, approaching a hundred per cent. 
But it was in our own home or internal 
commerce that the greatest increase was 
indicated during the decade, in which 
employment was given to nearly 3,000,000 
tons shipping, and cars were run in 1870 
on 52,898 miles of railway, of which 
22,233 miles, or more than the entire 
mileage of railways in England, Ireland, 
and Scotland, were built during the de- 
cade. 

In short, the national growth during 
the decade was great, beyond any pre- 
cedent afforded in the industrial pro- 
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gress of any other country on the globe. | to these industries the business prostra- 
Then look at the aggregate increase | tion of the past year would have fol- 
of wealth: With the loss of a very large | lowed close in the wake of the war, and 
portion of our foreign shipping during | would have visited us with much greater 
the war, a vast destruction of property | severity in 1865 and ’66 than it has now 
in the war, and the total removal of the in 1873 and °74. Europe would have 
value of slaves, counted in the census of | flooded our markets with manufactured 
1860, the total wealth of the nation went | products, as it did after the war of 
up from sixteen thousand one hundred | 1812-14; and, as was the case then, our 
and fifty-nine million dollars in 1860 to mechanics would have paced the streets 
thirty thousand and sixty-eight million | fromyear to year in idleness and beggary, 
dollars ia 1870, being an increase of | Why, even under our protective laws, 
nearly one hundred per cent. during the our imports have gone up from a value 
decade, while the increase in England, | of $362,166,254 in 1860 to $462,377,587 in 
shown by their own official figures, was ; 1870, and to $663,617,147 in 1873, thus 
only thirty-seven per cent. |doubling in the thirteen years of Re- 

Now how came this extraordinary de-| publican rule against the highest tariff 
velopment of our country: immediately | we have ever carried, and from which 
after the Republican party came into | there is derived a revenue of $200,000,- 
power? Why the great increase of farms 000 per annum. Give us Democratic 
and the nearly a hundred-fold increase free trade and what would become of 
of wheat, aud also of the aggregate pro- | our own manufactures, then, if .we now 
ducts of agricultural industry? We find import over six hundred‘and sixty-three 
the auswer to the inquiry, first, in the | million dollars worth of goods per an- 
passage of the homestead laws, which! num? Give us Democratic free trade, 
drew from our own population and from | and then where shall we raise our rev- 
the populations of Europe a large migra-|enue to pay one hundred million dol- 
tion and immigration into new agricul-! lars per annum interest on the Demo- 
tural districts, opened up by the Pacilic cratic war debt? Perhaps those Repub- 
and other interior railways built since | licans who stayed at home, or came out 
1860, The homestead laws came from ),and voted the Democratic ticket the 
the foresight of the Republican policy. other day, prefer direct taxation to a 
The Pacilic railway was built by Govern- | tariff revenue. The Republican policy 
ment aid given through limited land |is a tariff forrevenue, so adjusted that 
grants, approved and authorized to that | wiile it gives us the needed funds to 
extent by the Republican party. The ‘cover the disbursements of the Govern- 
object being accomplished, and one or | ment, it at the same time checks the ex- 
two similar grants on a smaller scale | cessive importation of goods that can 
being made to aid in the construction of | and should be manufactured at home, 


railways far in the interior, the practice and thus secures employment to our own 
was terminated by a resolution of the | mechanics and employees. 
House, and no land grants have been! Passing now from this period of ten 
made to aid in railway construction for | years of great national and individual 
years past; nor will any more be allowed | prosperity, we will look into the period 
while the party continues in power. | between June, 1870, when the decade 
Again : How were the manufacturing | closed, and September, 1873, when the 
establishments doubled in extent, and | financial and industrial panic was inau- 
steady work in this industry given to | gurated by the failure of the great house 
742,750 more employees in 1870 than in | of Jay Cooke & Co. And we note, first, 
1860? Go to the protective policy for that no change was made in the policy 
an answer to this inquiry. Had it not of the Republican party. It is true that 
been for the protection thus extended | the occasional grants of land as subsi- 
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dies to trans-continent and distant in- 
terior railways were stopped, and near 
the close of the period, at the urgent 
solicitation and under the influence of 
the Democratic party, the tariff was 
materially reduced by transferring a 
large number of articles from the tax- 
able to the free list, and by a ‘* horizon- 
tal’? reducticn of ten per cent. of the 
duty on another considerable portion of 
imported goods. With these reductions 
and a modification of the internal reve- 
nue tariff our ability to reduce the pub- 
lic debt fell from one hundred million 
dollars per annum to fifteen or twenty 
millions, and our importations jumped 
from $541,493,708 in 1871 to $663,617,147 
in 1873, inclusive—an increase in three 
years of one hundred and twenty-two 
millions one hundred and seventy-seven 
thousand four hundred and thirty-nine 
dollars. The change in the tariff is 
traceable directly to Democratie influ- 
ence, and here are its legitimate fruits, 
This increase of one hundred and twen- 
ty-two million dollars was for goods 
manufactured abroad, which should 
have been produced at home by our own 
workmen ; and the increase in imported 
manufactures is not for one year, but 
for each successive year. This last re- 
duction in the tariff was an unfortunate 
measure for the country, and it becomes 
a legitimate and grave inquiry whether 
it should not be undone and the duty re- 
stored by the present Congress. 

But the great error of the short period 
of the three years under review—from 
June, 1870, till September, 1873—was 
wholly outside of Federal legislation. It 
came directly from over-trading and ex- 
cessive speculative adventure. One house 
undertook to span the continent with a 
Northern railway ; one of our railroad 
kings undertook a ‘similar Southern 
enterprise; a single carriage factory 
burned down in Indiana reported from 
three to five thousand carriages of vari- 
ous kinds destroyed, and so through all 
our productive industries there was an 
over extension of improvements and an 
excess of production over the legitimate 








demand. As we have seen, previous 
judicious Federal legislation gave an 
unusual impetus to business. Men 
grew richer, and riches increase the de- 
sire for more. Farms were enlarged, 
factories extended, costly houses erect- 
ed, and many of these speculative im- 
provements were based on an extensive 
credit and borrowed capital, the pay- 
ment of which was secured on the prop- 
erty improved. As already Shown, 22,- 
238 miles of railway were built from 
1860 to 1870. From the latter year to 
1873, only three years, 17,753 miles were 
constructed, making an aggregate of 
forty thousand miles, less 14 miles, in 
thirteen years, which is only 981 miles 
less than the total mileage of railroads 
in Great Britain, North Germany, 
France, Spain, Italy, and Austria com- 
bined, on the Ist of January, 1873. Ex- 
tension and enlargement in nearly every 
other branch of industry was conducted 
on nearly the same ratio. ; 

But enterprise exceeded its legitimate 
bounds, and the inexorable law of sup- 
ply and demand arrested its progress. 
The crash came. It was severe. But 
not nearly so disastrous as it would 
have been had not Congress:so faithfully 
guarded the public interests by judi- 
ciouslaws. Without a protective tariff 
it must have come much earlier and 
with tenfeld more disastrous effect. 
As it is we are only checked a little in 
our progress, 

The third period from the fall of the 
house of Jay Cooke & Co.,in Septem- 
ber, 1873, till the close of the elections 
on 3d November, 1874, was one of more 
or less suffering, experienced in one way 
or another by every class of society, but 
more severely by the laboring classes, in 
which are included the majority in all 
our communities. Smarting under the 
severe experience of debts over due and 
unpaid, or an insufficiency of bread and 
clothing for dependent families, some- 
body must be punished, and the most 
prominent and convenient object is the 
party in power. Inconsiderately they 
are charged with all the mishaps of the 
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period, and they must be voted out of! in 1876 should prove to be their ulti- 
the Government, and the administra- matum, it will be submissively accepted; 
tion machinery must be turned over to' while subsequent experience will dis- 
the Democracy. Well, we are blessed cover and acknowledge the fatal mis- 
with a free government, based on a free take, and the world will be afforded 
ballot, controlled by a free people, and another illustration of the ‘‘ingratitude 
if the removal of the Republican party | of republics.” 





EQUALIZATION OF SOLDIERS’ BOUNTIES. ) 
Among the soldiers of the country the | the soldiers themselves, why this appar- : 
provisions of the bill known as the/|ent inequality should exist is a difficult 
* equalization of soldiers’ bounties” are | task and rarely satisfactory to the one 
well understood. For the benefit of | most interested. Yet the explanation ] 
those of our readers who are in favor of | isasimple one. The soldier who was 8 
exact justice to our brave defenders and | discharged after a few weeks’ service and . 
their heirs, but who have paid no atten- | received his full bounty, was discharged t 
tion to the provisions of the bill referred on account of wounds or injuries re- . 
to, we will give a brief explanation of ceived in the line of duty, and the law P 
the purpose of the bill, and the reasons | of March 8, 1863, and March 8, 1865, pro- h 
urged by its friends for its speedy adop- | vides that a discharge for the disability i. 
tion by Congress. What does equaliza-| named entitles the soldier to receive the P 
tion of soldiers’ bounties mean? It | full bounty to which he would have been h 
means simply that all soldiers who served | entitled had he served the full term of te 
their country should receive, as near as | his enlistment. The soldier who was 24 
possible, an equal amount of bounty or discharged after twenty-three months’ th 
a pro rata share according to the time of | service and received no bounty, was dis- H 
their service. Under existing laws grave charged on account of disability other th 
inequalities appear to exist in the pay-| than wounds or injuries received in to 
ment of bounties. |the line of duty, and the law makes ef 
Tens of thousands of soldiers have|no provision for paying bounty to it 
never received a dollar of bounty, others | this class of soldiers. The one who ha 
have received $200, others $300, others | gets his bounty after a few weeks’ ser- ae] 
$400, and those who served two years | vice may have gone on picket duty for he 
and re-enlisted as veterans and were the first time and received an injury bai 
discharged on account of the close of which might entitle him to a discharge, < 
1 


the war, as high as $500 United States| and yet not permanently disable him, 
| while the other soldier who served twen- of 


bounty. ; 

Many soldiers have been discharged | ty-three months might have faced death dif 
after a few weeks’ service and received on a dozen fields, won a reputation for bor 
their full bounty, others have served | distinguished bravery, contracted a dis- oth 
over twenty three months and have | ease which will go with him to the grave, ‘ - 


never received a dollar of bounty. Men yet the law denies him the bounty which 
have left home together, enlisted in the/ it has given to another who has made ; “ 
Oth 


same regiment, within one day of each | less sacrifice in the service of his coun- , 
other, served till the close of the war, | try. tim 
mustered out at the same time, yet one; The two men who left home together, by 
has got $400 (if a veteran) or $300, (if a) and enlisted in the sameregiment within The 
recruit,) while the other, who has per- one day of each other, although alike in the 
formed equal service save one day short | every other particular are widely sepa- pay! 
of his comrade, receivesonly $100 bounty. | rated in the payment of bounty. The ligh 
To explain to the heirs of soldiers, or to | one who gets the large bounty enlists a oi 
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March 31, 1864, and the law under which | trate the inequalities which exist in the 
he is enrolled gives him the bounty. faeces of bounties. To remove these 
But under the law, it is the Jast day on | | inequalities and to place all soldiers, as 
which soldiers may enlist and receive it. a nearly as possible, on the same footing 
His friend who enlists April 1, 1864, | in regard to bounty is the purpose of the 
finds another law in force, and this gives | equalization bill. Eight and a third 
but $100 bounty. Thus the difference dollars per month has been fixed upon 
in time of service is but one day, but in| as the amount which would most nearly 
amount of bounty paid $300. The sol-| approximate an equitable payment of 
diers have enlisted under two distinct | bounty. If a soldier serves but one 
acts. The one grants a large bounty,| month and is honorably discharged, he 
the other but $100. is entitled to his pro rata share of the 
Two soldiers are taken sick in camp. | bounty of $100, which would be eight 
Both have the same disease; both are) anda third. If heserves twelve months 
sent to hospital at the same time, both he would be entitled to $100; twenty- 
are treated alike; both have served less, four months, $200; thirty-six months, 
than two years, and both are discharged | $300. In making the final settlement 
at the same time. One stays in the hos-} with the soldier all United States boun- 
pital. He is too sick to travel although | ties paid to him would, of course, be 
he has been discharged from the service. | deducted from the amount found to be 
In a few days he dies. THis heirs are} due under the law granting eight anda 
paid the full bounty to which he weuld | third per month. 
have been entitled had he served his full | WHO WOULD BE BENEFITED. 
term of enlistment. Dying in the hos- | The question, Who would be bene- 
pital he is considered as having died in| fited by this law? can be easily deter- 
the service. The other left the hospital. | mined. Nearly every soldier knows the 
He may have been nearer death’s door} number of months he served in the 
than the one who remained, but adesire| army. Let the number of months be 
to reach home prompted him to makean | multiplied by eight anda third, and the 
effort to reach it. He dies on the way, }amount due under the proposed bill is 
it may be within sight of the hospitalhe| obtained. If he has received a less 
has left, but he is considered out of the} amount of bounty than this computa- 
service and no bounty can be paid tohis| tion gives he would be entitled to the 
heirs. The two cases were exactly alike! difference, If he has received more, of 
save the mere accident of location. Tle| course there would be nothing due. 
one died in the hospital after his dis- | The bill would give an extra $100 to 
charge, the other died first, but outside | those who have received but $260 boun- 
of the hospital walls, yet this trifling | ty, providing they have served the length 
difference gives to the heirs of one the) of time necessary to earn it. It would 
bounty and denies it to the heirs of the | give bounty to the soldiers who were 
other. | discharged on account of sickness be- 
A soldier is wounded by the stroke of | f fore serving two years, and who have 
asabre. He is discharged from the ser- | not as yet received a dollar of the mil 
Vice with full payment of bounty. <An-| | lions that have been paid out for boun- 
other soldier who enlisted at the same| ties. The bill appears to be both just 
time is discharged because he was struck | and equitable; just, in that it gives those 
by lightning, yet he is denied bounty. | who went into the service at the begin- 
The stroke of a sabre is a wound within | ning of the war an amount of bounty 
the meaning of the law governing the | equal to those who went in toward its 
payment of bounty, but a stroke of | close. It is equitable, because it pro- 
lightning, though it leaves the soldier | poses to give to each soldier a pro rata 
a cripple for life, is not so considered. | share for the time actually served. Th 
These few examples sufficiently illus-| practical effect of the measure, if it 
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should become a law, would be to re- 
move all complaints about the injustice 
of the present bounty laws, and stop the 
spasmodic efforts that are made at every 
session of Congress to provide for a new 
class of meritorious claimants. To 
equalize the bounties now would require 
a large expenditure of money, but would 
it not be economy in theend? It would 
close the bounty question in a satisfac- 
tory manner. It would provide a sim- 
ple plan for the adjustment of bounty 
claims that would do away with much 
of the vexation and trouble growing out 
of a thorough understanding of the 
complicated laws at present in force. 
It would be an act of apparent justice 
to thousands of soldiers who feel they 
have reason to complain that while they 
shared in the hardships ef the camp and 
field they have not been permitted to 
share the gratuities which have been 
bestowed by a grateful nation on a por- 
tion of its brave defenders. We trust 
that this question of equalization of sol- 
diers’ bounties will receive careful con- 
sideration, and such determination as 
justice demands. The principal laws 
under which bounties are now paid are 
as follows: Act of July 22, 1861; joint 
resolution January 13, 1864; act July 4, 
1864; uct July 28, 1866, and act of April 
22, 1872, There are at present on the 
statute books fifty-nine laws relating to 
the payment of bounties, but the ones 
given above are the principal laws under 
which bounties are allowed 

Under the act of July 22, 1861, and | 
subsequent amendments thereto, all! 
volunteers who enlisted from the begin- 
ning of the rebellion to October 24, 1863, 
orin new regiments to December 24, 1863, 
and from April 1, 1864, to July 18, 1864, 
are entitled to $100 bounty, provided 
they have served two years, or were dis- 
charged from the service by reason of | 
wounds or injuries received in the line 
of duty, or on account of the close of 
the war. After July 5, 1862, volunteers 





received on their enlistment $25 bounty 
in advance, leaving $75 to be paid on 
the couditions above named, or to the 





heirs of soldiers who have died in the 
service. This bounty is paid to the fol- 
lowing heirs in the order named: To the 
widow; children; father, mother; broth- 
ers and sisters jointly. All but the 
widow and children must have been 
residents of the United States at the 
date of the soldier’s death in order to 
entitle them to this bounty. Soldiers 


discharged on account of disability ex-~ 


isting prior to enlistment are not enti- 
tled to the bounty. Soldiers discharged 
by way of favor are not entitled. Sol- 
diers discharged on account of disa- 
bility other than wounds or injuries re- 
ceived in the line of duty dre not enti- 
tled, unless they have served two years. 
Soldiers against whom the charge of de- 
sertion rested on their muster out from 
service are notentitled. The discharge 
of the soldier must have been an honor- 
able one in order to entitle him to 
bounty. 

The bounty allowed under joint reso- 
lution; January 18, 1864, is what is 
known as the large bounty. Under this 
act $300 was promised to recruits and 
$400 to veteran volunteers enlisting for 
three years. It applied to all volunteers 
enlisting for three years in old organi- 
zations—that is, organizations already 
in the field between October 24, 1863, 
and April 1, 1864, or in new organiza- 
tions between December 24, 1868, and 
April 1, 1864. This bounty was made 
payable in installments, the first, $60, 
on enlistment; second, $40, after two 
months’ service, (or $50 to veterans;) 
the third installment after six months, 
fourth installment after twelve montlis, 
fifth installment after  twenty-ffur 
months, and the balance at the close of 
the term of enlistment. Veterans were 
volunteers who had served at least nine 
months before their eulistment under 
the act of January 13, 1864, or two years 
in the organization in which they re- 
enlisted. 

These large bounties were promised by 
orders from the War Department, in or- 
der to encourage enlistments, and were 
legalized by joint resolutions of Con- 
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gress December 23, 1863, January 13, ; 


1864, and March 8, 1864. P 

Soldiers enlisted under the act of Jan- 
uary 13, 1864, are entitled to the full 
bounty if discharged on account of 
wounds or injuries received in the line 
of duty, or by reason of the close of the 
war. If discharged on account of dis 
ease they are entitled to the installments 
which had accrued at the date of their 
discharge.. The heirs are the same as 
those named in act July 22, 1861. 

The act of July 4, 1864, applies to sol- 
diers who enlisted between July 18, 1864, 
and April 80, 1865. 

From April 1, 1864, to July 18, 1864, 
soldiers enlisting were governed by the 
act of July 22, 1861. After July 18 to 
April 80, 1865, by act July 4, 1804. This 
act permitted enlistments for one, two, 
and three years. One year enlistment 
was to receive $100; two years, $200; 
and enlistments for three years, $300. 
This bounty was to be paid, one-third 
on entering the service, one-third at the 
expiration of one-half the term of en- 
listment, the remaining third at the 
close of the term. 

Soldiers discharged on account of 
wounds or injuries received in the line 
of duty are entitled to full bounty. If 
discharged before serving their full 
term of enlistment, unless wounded, 
&e., they are only entitled to the ac- 
crued installments. The heirs named 
in this act differ from the ones named 
in act July 22, 1861. The widow and 
children are entitled; the mother, if she 
be a widow at the date of soldier’s 
death. Brothers and sisters are not 
entitled. The father is not entitled. 
If an installment had accrued before 
soldier’s death, and he had not received 
it, it is treated as arrears of pay, and 
may be paid to the general heirs of the 
soldier, 

Drafted men and their substitutes, en- 
tering the service for three years, be- 
tween Mareh 8, 1863, and September 5, 
1864, are entitled to a bounty of $100. 
Neither drafted men nor their substi- 
tutes are entitled to additional bounty. 








Under the act of July 28, 1866, soldiers 
who enlisted for not less than three 
years from April 19, 1861, to October 
24, 1863, in old organizations, or in new 
organizations to December 24, 1863, and 
from April 1, 1864, to July 18, 1864, and 
have been honorably discharged by 
reason of expiration of term of their en- 
listment, or on account of wounds or 
injuries received in the line of duty, or 
because of the close of the war, and 
who have received, or are entitled to 
receive, no greatér bounty than $100 
under previous laws, are entitled to $100 
additional bounty. Soldiers who en- 
listed for not less than two years, and 
conform to above couditions, are enti- 
tled to receive $50 additional bounty. 

If a soldier, enlisting as above stated, 
is discharged on account of disease, and 
dies from the effects of the disease prior 
to July 28, 1866, his heirs, as named in 
the act, are entitled to the bounty. This 
bounty is paid to the widow, minor chil- 
dren, (minors July 28, 1866,) parents 
jointly, or ‘to the surviving parent. It 
is not paid to brothers or sisters, or to 
the widow, ‘if she remarried prior to 
July 28,1866. The parents must have 
been residents of the United States at 
the passage of the act to entitle them to 
the bounty. 

The act of April grants $100 
bouuty to all soldiers who enlisted prior 
to July 22, 1861, for three years, and who 
were actually mustered into the service 
of the United States before August 6, 
1861, whether they had served two years 
or not. If they were honorably dis- 
charged from the service, and had not 
already received the bounty of July 22, 
1861, they were entitled to receive $100 
under act of April 22, 1872. This bounty 
was promised them by general order 25 
from the War Department, dated May 
4, 1861, and to keep the faith of the 
Government with the soldiers who went 
in under that order the law of April 
22, 1872, was passed by Congress. 

The heirs of soldiers are not entitled 
to this bounty. It is payable only to 
the soldier, not to his heirs. 


22. 1872 
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Soldiers discharged to accept promo- , bounty was paid, the additional bounty 
tion before serving two years are not would have tobe refunded. Both boun- 
entitled to receive this bounty. Sol-| ‘ties being equal in amount, the one can 
diers who have received the additional |cels the other. There are many ques- 
bounty under bounty act July 22, 1861, by tions arising out of these laws that 
reason of some subsequent service, can can not be even referred to in this brief 
not obtain this bounty. The additional | article. The few points hastily given will 
bounty paid has canceled their claim} be found sufficiently general to reach 
to bounty act of April 22, 1872. If this|the majority of cases, and may enable 
last-named bounty was paid to them |the reader to obtain an idea of the 
they would receive in all $300 bounty’ laws governing the payment of boun- 
The law granting additional bounty pro. ties, and may lead our law-makers to 
vides that it shall not be paid to those look with favor on the simplification 
who have received, or are entitled to re-| of these complicated laws by the adop- 
ceive, more than $100 bounty. It wil! tion of some equitable plan of equaliza- 
thus be seen that if April 22, 1872, | tion. 
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While the railroads have been used | mail is all distributed and pouched for 
since their introduction in the forward- | the various railroads centering at Chi- 
ing of the mails, and in all cases super- cago. The particular mail mentioned 
seded the old stage coach, there is one, leaves Chicago at 9.15 A. M., and the 
branch of this service of comparatively | railroad supplies all the points the same 
recent origin, but of primary import-| day, arriving at Dubuque 7.15 P. M., 
ance. Tie Railway Post Office Car|or 48 hours from New York. If this 
Service, or as sometimes called ‘Post | distribution was not made on the rail- 
Office on Wheels,” was first introduced | road these mails would be massed from 
as an experiment in 1864 for the purpose | New York on the Chicago office, ar- 
of avoiding the delays occurring at all | riving at Chicago at the same time it 
points where the mails for sections of | would on the railroad, but the hour be- 
country adjacent to or supplied by the | ' tween the arrival of the train from New 
various railroads centering there, must | | York and the departure of the train for 
be divided or distributed. This could | | Dubuque does not afford time for a dis- 
not, under the old system of “distribut- tribution, and therefore the mail must 
ing post offices,’? be done between the | 'lay over until the next train. The Du- 
times of arrival and departure of con-| buque mail would leave on the 9.15 P. 


necting trains, and consequently a delay | M. train and arrive at Dubuque at 7.10 


was incurred of from twelve to twenty- | A.M. ., & delay of only 12 hours for Du- 
four hours. For illustration: Mails | buque, but for the points between Du- 
for Dubuque and points between Chi-|buque and Chicago which the trains 
eago and Dubuque, Iowa, leaving | pass at night it would delay the mail fcr 
New York in the evening—this would | delivery if it were forwarded on the 
include all business mails and news- | night train until morning, making virtu- 
dealers’ packages from New York—is, | ally a delay of from 12 to 24 hours to all 
under the railway post office system, | mail for those points. Where two dis- 
massed ou the Buffalo and Chicago rail- | tributions were neeessary, as for places 
road, with all other mails for Northern | west of Dubuque, the same is repeated, 
Illinois, Iowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota, | and a delay of from 24 to 48 hours is 
&c. This mail arrives at Chicago at 8.20 | incurred. 

in the morning. Before arriving the! The only way that this delay could be 


} 
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obviated was by having the distribution 
made on the cars before arriving at 
these points by agents or clerks detailed 
or appointed for that purpose. 

The importance and success of this 
experiment can best be judged from its 
increase during the ten years of its ex- 
istence. 

June 80, 1874, there were in operation 
63 lines of railway post office service, 
extending over 16,414 miles of railroads. 
On these lines was performed a daily 
service of 39,199 miles, amounting an- 
nually to 4,307,635 miles, and the whole 
by 850 railway post office clerks. The 
present condition of this service is best 
seen in the following: 

‘** The railway post office cars are now 
in operation on most of the important 
connecting and trunk lines of railroad, 
giving the most direct and available 
transit to the mails between the offices 
of origin and destination, and forming 
nearly a perfect connection between the 
various railroads upon which service is 
performed by route agents.” 

Senator Mitchell, sub-Committee on 
Transportation Routes, &¢., gives his 
evidence in its favor in the following 
language. (Report No. 48, Forty-Third 
Congress, first session:) 

‘Prior to 1864 the entire railroad mail 
service of the country was performed in 
the ordinary railway baggage cars. In 
that year, however, the Post Office De- 
partment, keeping pace with the pro- 
gressive spirit of the age, devised a sys- 
tem known as the ‘‘postal car service,”’ 
the principal objeet of which is: 

_“First. To economize time by utilizing 
time spent in transit, and by the distri- 
bution of the mails on the cars while in 
motion. ; 

“second. To relieve the Government 
from the necessity of providing suitable 
accommodations and facilities for such 
work of distribution at stated points 
and theend of routes. ’ 

“The importance of this system to 
the Government and the public can not 
be too highly estimated, especially when 
applied to routes through thickly-set- 
tled districts over which heavy mails 
are daily transported. 

“Tt is a system evolved from the en- 
terprising gentus of the American mind 
that recognizes the vast importance of 








the annihilation of time and the reduc- 
tion of space in the rapidly-increasing 
wants of a great people living in a pro- 
gressive age. hs ; 

“As the mail facilities furnished by 
the ordinary baggage car threw in the 
dim distance those enjoyed by the pre- 
ceding generations through the old mail 
coach, so now the advantages of the 
ordinary baggage car in the mail service 
of the country are eclipsed by those of 
the postal car. It is but another and 
important step toward the economy of 
titze and the reduction of space so fully 
recognized as a vital element in the com- 
mercial transactions of life. Although 
only about one-fourth of the railroad 
mail service of the country (14,866 miles 
out of 63,457) is performed through the 
means of the ‘postal ear,’ yet out of 
750,000,000 and upward (being the ag- 
gregate) of all the letters, newspapers, 
postal cards, and separate packages now 
distributed annually through the mails 
of the United States, it is estimated 
that 70 per cent. are ‘primarily handled, 
sorted, and prepared for distribution 
while in the process of transportation 
under the postal-car system, resulting 
in an economy of time.’ ”’ 

An idea of the work performed on the 
railway post office cars can be formed. by 
the following statement of work done 
on the trunk lines leading west from 
NewYork. The Pennsylvania railroad, 
between Philadelphia and Pittsburg, 
Erie railroad, between New York and 
Dunkirk; New York Central and Hudson 
River railroad. between New York and 
Buffalo, carry daily an average of 93,000 
poundsof mail, the greater bulk of which, 
or about 80,000 pounds, is transported in 
the posta! ears, of which there are ten 
daily in both directions (five each way) 
between the points mentioned, making 
about 8,000 pounds as the average 
amount of mail on each car in charge of 
the clerks, and who make a distribution 
of about 4,000 pounds of it, composed of 
about 40,000 distinct pieces, the balance 
going through in bulk to distant con- 
necting lines. On the railway post office 
between Buffalo and Chicago about one- 
half of this total amount is transported 
and about the same proportion distrib- 
uted. 

The growing bulk of the mails is some- 
thing astonishing. In 1867, when the 
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mails on the railroads were first | bearing the address of the package, the 
weighed, the largest weight transported | office or route upon which it was made 
on any one railroad was 23,000 pounds, ‘up, with the name of the clerk making 
and on only 340 miles was transported ‘the distribution. Theclerk receiving and 
over 20,009 pounds, while in 1874 the | opening this package is required to note 
largest weight on any one railroad was | upon these slips all errors of any kind, 
over 39,000 pounds, while nearly 2,500 if any, and forward the slip to the super- 
miles of railroad carry daily over 20,000 intendent of their respective divisions, 
pounds, and nearly 1,100 miles over 30,- | where a record is kept of the work per- 
000 pounds. This great increase can be | formed by each clerk.” 
directly attributed to the establishment | Below are given the return of the slips 
of the railway post office service, result- 'made on the railway post offices alone 
ing from the reduction of time in transit | for the months of June, 1873 and 1874: 
and the regularity and certainty it af- ar - 
fords the mails. Probably the greatest | June, | June, 
5 ‘ ‘ 1873. | 1874. 
increase in weight and bulk results from | | 
the advantage taken by regular publica- | | ; | aa, 
| Total slips returned,eech repre- | | 
tions of the increased facilities given by | sentinga prekaze of letters...) 144.323) 825, 698 


atluray nne fai anneare | Total No. of errors found....... 9,047 | 1U,776 
the railway post office service. | No. packages of letters to each | | : 











| 


New York, during a period of thirby | error..........00-....0s-0s000000e| 16 | 30° 


| Estimated No. of letters distri- | 


days of March and April, 1874, dis-| “buted right toeach one wrong | 793 | 1,500 
patched 1,676 tons of mail matter that | ; ; Ses Ae NI ewan 
originated in that office. Of this 82.28) As these slips are not put upon pack- 
per cent. consisted of regular publica- | ages of letters made up for large cities 
tions sent to regular subscribers, 7.8 per | direct, if does not represent over one- 
cent. of letter mail or mail under letter half the actual distribution made, even 
postage, and 9.12 percent. of miscellane- | if it did it would indicate almost mar- 
ous matter. velous correctness on the part of the 

Chicago, during the same period, dis- | clerks employed. 
patched 263 tons, of which 74 per cent.; It has long been a favorite project of 
consisted of regular publications. It is | the General Superintendent of Railway 
estimated that at least 160 tons of this MailService to establish a fast mail train 
class of matter is forwarded through the | between New York and Chicago. Ie 
mails daily. | says of it: 

The practical value to the public of| ‘*The propriety of establishing a fast 
the railroad service results from the cor- | sa pores ‘mail sg itr oe Ne 4 

2a t y eusse 

rectness with which the work is per- 2 ceesathng Rega. Arse reser ti 
formed. ‘This is brought about by asys-| erowing necessity for the same. This 
tem of civil service that originated be-| train to be under the control of the de- 
fore any commission of that kind was | Partment ite a gohan pane be — 

aig 7 as | purposes designed, and to run the dis- 
geen Aber at  einetioitinn: | tance in about twenty-four hours. It is 

ply |conceded by railroad officials that this 

made at an examination ease, similar in jean be done. 
every respect to the one made in the| “The importance of a line like this 


a ‘ ican not be over estimated. It would re- 
cars or in the post offices wl rol a : : : 
; t vhen on duty, | duce the actual time of transit between 





and - record kept of the same. the East and West from twelve to twen- 
‘The improvement under this system | ty-four hours, and as it would neces- 
is marked. | sarily be established upon one or more 


of the trunk lines, having an extended 


** Fach railroad clerk, route ag k 
aegis ate agent, or | system of connections, its benefits would 


post oflice clerk in making a distribution | he in nowise confined, but extended to 
is required to attach to each package of 
letters he makes up a facing or label slip 


all parts of the country alike.” 
It would be impossible in an article 
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like this to dilate upon the importance 
of this scheme, but it does seem as 
though with this addition we would 
have tle most perfect mailserviceknown 
to the civilized world. 

Another feature of the railway mail 
service is the city distribution made in 
transit. The post office at New York and 
Boston detail clerks for that purpose, 
who, upon their arrival at the post of- 
fice, have the mails ready for immediate 
delivery by the carriers, thus avoiding 
the delay that would necessarily occur 
if this distribution was made at the post 
oflice after the arrival of the mails. This 
feature will become more general with 
the introduction of increased facilities. 

The following extract from a letter 
of the Postmaster General in answer to 
a Senate resolution of inquiry (Ex. Doc. 
87, 48d Cong., 1st session) will give some 
idea of what would result from a dis- 
continuance of this service: 

“Any decrease of expense by taking 
off the railway post office cars would be 
more than compensated by the following 
items of increase: 

*The number of pouches made neces- 
sary by the system of direct pouching 
would greatly increase the weight of 
mail, making the compensation to rail- 
roads lar ger, besides lisposing much ad- 
ditional cost upon the department for 
the purehase of such pouches, 

saat Ua provide for receiving, delivering, 
and properly assorting these pouches 

upon tie railroat ds, a separate car or ears 
a3 large or larger than now used by the 
railway post office would be required. 

* These pouches must be placed under 
the care of employees of the department. 
Train-baggagemen not having sufficient 
time, in addition to their other duties, to 
assort, receive, and deliver them, and 
not being responsible to the department 
for the eare of the same, neglect would 
be the result of committing the mails to 
their charge, and cause great irregular- 
ity, delay, and loss, 

‘A great increase in the compensation 
of mail-messengers between post oflices 
and depots would be necessary. Now 
there is only a limited number of small 
pouches to be conveyed at the great ma- 
jority of offices. The compensation to 
this class of employees would increase 
with the number and bulk of pouches to 
be conveyed, for it would be essential to 








keep up these exchanges of pouches, 
even if there was little or no mail to 
convey. 

‘* The increase of ‘force’? and ‘ space’ 
at all ‘head’ and ‘distributing’ post 
offices conld not be accuratelv estimated, 
but at the lowest would more than off- 
set all cost of railway post offices. In 
addition a large increase of muail-locks 
and much additional office-room would 
be needed. 

‘* Furthermore, under the system of 
interchange of pouches the mail could 
not be forwarded upon the fast express 
trains as now, but the Department would 
be compelled to resort to slow accommo- 
dation-trains, stopping at all stations, 
and making no connection with other 
railroads in order that this aggregation 
of pouches might be delivered and re- 
eeived. This would seriously affect 
mail communication between all offices 
but those of the first class.’’ 

~~ ao 

Tue appropriation bills are nearly 
similar to those of last year, there being 
very little debatable ground left after 
the thorough overhauling given them 
last year during the protracted sessions 
of the committee. Although estimates 
of various departmentsare not all in yet, 
enough has been developed to show that, 
except the Post Oflice Department, none 
will need increased amounts, andif that 

part is legitimately expended, no more 
on uthy evidence of the growth and pros- 
perity of the country can be found than 
in the increased weight of mails and ex- 
tension of the service. 





THE Board of Audit, appointed under 
the aet abolishjng the Board of Public 
Works to receive a statement of all in- 
debtedness against the District of Co- 
lumbia under the Administration Board, 
will have its report ready to present 
upon the assembling of Congress. 
While various statements which go to 
make up the report have not been en- 
tirely completed, enough is known to 
lead the members of the Auditing Com- 
mission to conclude that the total of the 
indebtedness will not vary greatly from 
the amount reported by the Investigat- 
ing Committee of Congress, namely, 
about $22,000,000. 
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The public domain of the United | 


States is the great estate of the people. 
It is this which more than all else dis- 
tinguishes this country from the over- 


crowded States of the Old World, in. 


which the people have no common es- 
tate; no free outlet and free homes for 
their surplus population. 

What might not France and Germany 
become with their industrious and eco- 
nomical populations and with free ad- 
joining territory for their indefinite ex- 
pansion ? 


ing into this country by millions. 

Do our own people fully appreciate 
the immeasurable advantages of their 
territorial possessions? Beyond ques- 
tion many of them do, but these are the 
thoughtful and far-seeing, and the more 
enterprising of those have been accus- 
tomed to rural pursuits, while in our 
great centers of population are millions 
who do not know of, or do not care for, 
these advantages, and who even prefer 
the poverty and turbulence of populous 
cities. 

That the statesmen of the country 
and the industrious masses of the rural 


population, as well as the millions of | 


other countries, do place a true value 
upon our territorial possessions is evi- 
denced by the jealous care with which 
they are now protected from further 


monopoly, and their rapid occupation by | 
both American and European emi- | 


grants. 
It is but lately that these vast posses- 


sions were almost unknown to civiliza- . 


tion, and that even the most accessible 
of them were on the frontier, offering 
feeble inducement to the slowly-advanc- 
ing current of human enterprise. Yet 
the indomitable energy of the Ameri- 
can people penetrated the solitudes of 
both the forest and plain, and, under 
the stimulus of free institutions, 


formed communities, constructed cities, 
and organized States. Even yet these : 


For the want of such terri- | 
torial advantages their citizens are flow- | 
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were, with the then means of commu- 
| nication, far from the marts of com- 
merce, and consequently without the 
advantages possessed by the older and 
more favorably located communities. 
Not till then was it that the genius of 
our people and the courage of our states- 
men conceived and executed the scheme 
of making their distant and almost 
' valueless domain construct its own path- 
ways, by which the outer world should 
| be reached, and by which the trackless 
waste should be peopled and enriched. 
Looking to the stalwart West, now in 
| the rising spring of manhood, the stran- 
ger wuld hardly credit the statement 
that if is not yet a quarter of a century 
since this new impulse was given to the 
population and material growth of that 
section. Yet such is the fact. It was 
not until 1850 that the policy of appro- 
priating alternate portions of the public 
domain for development was duly inau- 
gurated. * 
From 1850 to 1861 there were granted: 
| Acres, 


To States for railroad a Bi cawes 29, 971 , 226 
To States for Canals... ....60<000000% 3. 705, 986 


Total for railroads and canals... 383,677, 212 


From 1861 to 1870, inclusive: 


To States for railroads.............+- 28, 932, 553 
TP BINtOS TOC CANRIG. 005.05000860.000000 70,050 
To States for wagon roads.......... « 8,229,413 


| Total for railroads, canals and 
Wagon YOAS.....e.ce ees 

{To railroad cor porations, bemg for 

the construction of the Cohtinen- 

tal lines, the Atlantic and Puce fic, 

the Central and Union, and the 

Sorthern Pacific lines, estimated. 135,090, 000 


| In addition to the foregoing there 
have been granted to the States about 
60,000,000 acres of swamp lands on the 
condition that the proceeds thereof, to 
the extent necessary, should be devoted 


to their reclamation. 
RECAPITULATION, 


32, 857, 966 








Grants to States for raflroads........ 
Grants to Staies for wagon roads... 
Grants to States for Gaials.......... 
Grants to States for swamp lands... 
Grants to Continental railroads. .... 





225, 41% 

: os aes 
60, 0.40, 000 
135, 000, 000 





Total for improvement and reclarma- 
Snes adsnesnescnwesieces tesneneseses 261, 535, 178 


Latterly no little effort has been made 
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to make political capital out of these 
appropriations, but thé fact is ‘that the 
question of such disposition of a por- 
tion of the public domain has never 
been decided by a partisan vote. The 
policy was inaugurated while the Demo- 
erats were in control of every branch of 
the Government, and was continued un- 
der the same auspices until 1861, when 
that party went out of power. Up to 
this time there had been granted, as 
shown above, for railroad and canal pur- 
poses, 33,677,212 acres, and of swamp 
lands for reclamation, about 60,000,000 
acres, making an aggregate of 93,677,212 
acres granted under Democratic control. 

On their accession to power the Re- 
publicans found this policy in operation, 
and, after first interposing the home- 
stead law in favor of actual settlers, 
they continued it until, as shown above, 
82,857,966 acres had been granted to 


States for roads and canals, and 135,000,- 


000 acres, estimated; to aid in the con- 
struction of the Continental railroads. 
Only one of these lines of road has been 
completed—the Central and Union Pa- 
cific—and should the others not be con- 
structed within the terms of the grants 
the lands applicable to the uncompleted 
portions will revert to the United States, 
and will again fall into the mass of the 
public domain. In neither period, that 
under the control of the Democracy, or 
that under the control of the Republi- 
cans, were any of these grants made by 
a partisan vote, both parties voting for 
and against in about equal ratio, pro- 
portioned to their strength, respectively, 
in Congress. 

Immediately after the grants to the 
Continental lines of railway it was con- 
tended by the then leading statesmen in 
Congress that the time had arrived when 
concessions for development should 
cease and reservation for settlement 
should begin. And as declaratory of 


that purpose the House of Representa- 
tives, then three-fourths Republican, 
adopted unanimously, on motion of Mr. 
Holman, a Demoerat, the following reso- 
lution: 


Resolved, That in the judgment of 

this House the policy of granting subsi- 
dies in public lands to railroad and other 
corporations ought to be discontinued, 
and that every consideration of public 
| policy and equal justice to the whole 
| people requires that the public lands of 
ithe United States should be held for the 
exclusive purpose of securing home- 
steads to actual settlers under the home- 
stead and pre-emption laws, subject to 
reasonable appropriation of such lands 
for educational purposes. : 

Since the adoption of this resolution 
no further grants for development have 
been made, but the policy it declares 
has been respected by both political par- 
ties to the present time, and may be re- 
garded as the settled policy of the Gov- 
ernment in the future. 

EDUCATIONAL GRANTS. 

Except the grants to agricultural col- 
leges, made in 1862 to all the States, in 
proportion to their representation in 
Congress, no grants of general applica- 
tion have been made for educational 
purposes ; but liberal grants have been 
made to each of the so-called land-States 
upon their organization and admission 
into the Union. That is, each State 
carved out of United States territory 
has been granted a specified quantity of 
the land within its limits to aid in cre- 
ating a State educational fund. 

To the earlier States so organized the 
grant was, ordinarily, two towuships, 
each six miles square, or an equivalent 
quantity, for the purpose of founding a 
colfege or university, and one section, 
or one square mile, in each township for 
primary or common schools. Latterly, 
these grants have been double the quan- 
tity to the new States, commencing with 
the admission of California. The area 
granted for educational purposes, under 
the system above described, is about 
22,000,000 acres, and the estimated area 
to pass to the States yet to be admitted 


under the system is 56,000,000 acres. 
Acres. 





The total area of the land States and 
Territories, excluding Alaska, is. 1, 465, 000,000 


Estimated extent of grants to 
States and corporations for roads 





GNC CAMBS 02355... sccccescccacsccccss 261, 000, 000 
Grants of swamp and overflowed 
lands for reclamation...........+++ €0, 000, 000 
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To States for educational purposes. 78,000,000 
65,000, 000 


homestead liw, donations to set- 
tlersand to satisfy private claims, 
deducting the quantity granted 
for military service as being in- 
eluded under the head of sold.... 


| 
| 
| 


keeps pace with the annual increase of 
our population.” 

But no inconsiderable portion of this 
domain is, and will be, required for 


300,000,000/ towns and cities, and for mining and 


———— |} manufacturing purposes; in which cases 


Total disposed of or pledged.... 767, 000,000 
Total area undisposed of and un- 
piedged for any purpose.......... 698, 000, 000 | 


being about seventeen acres to each per- 
son now inhabiting the country, and 
about eighty-seven acres to each head of 
of a family, supposing the population 
to be divided into families of five per- 
sons each. 

It is not improbable, though far from 
desirable, that this quantity of land now 
at the disposal of the people may be in- 
creased to the extent of 100,000,000 acres 


by forfeiture of grants to railroads which | 
y g 


are yet unconstructed, and which may 
not be completed within the terms of 
the grants. 

The portion of the public domain re. 
maining to the public, parceled out to 
“all the people, does not seem a large es- 
tate; but when it is remembered that a 
vast number of people reside in towns 
and cities, and that, as the population 
increases, a still larger portion will thus 
reside, it will be seen that, properly re- 
served for that purpose, the public lands 
will, for ages to come, afford ample 
space for the homes of our rural popu- 
lation. The fact that this vast space 
is not required for immediate use sub- 
jects it to the danger of all kind8 of 
speculative schemes which promise im- 
mediate advantages to the projectors, 
and also affords demagogues an oppor- 
tunity to display their ingenuity in plans 
for its appropriation to the supposed 
profit of those they desire to please. 
The time has arrived when the people 
should be jealous of all such professions 
and projects, and hesitate before aban- 
doning the present policy of reservation 
for occupation. This property should, 
from this time forward, be treated as 
an estate to be husbanded, not squan- 
dered. It is growing in value with each 


year of our progress, and its importance 





the homestead principle does not apply, 


| and in which the lands, in justice to the 


whole people, must be disposed of fora 
consideration. Even now, with the en- 
terprise and industries of the country 
to a certain extent paralyzed, the re- 
ceipts into the National Treasury from 
this source, in money, amount to some 
millions each year. The question, there- 
fore, arises, What shall be done with 
these cash receipts? They are a part of 
our estate, not the protits of our busi- 
ness. They belong to the whole people, 
and prudence would dietate that they 
should be invested or expended for the 
benefit of the whole ; and as the sums, 
whether greater or less, are of the prin- 
cipal, not of the prolits of our estate, 
would it not be wise to so invest or ex- 
pend them as to produce the greatest 
permanent advantage? And as educa- 
tion is a prime necessity in representa- 
tive government, can we do better than 
to devote such funds, for all time, to 
the primary education of the people? 

— eo —— 

Soutn CAROLINA.—The Republicans 
carried the State against a strong oppo- 
sition formed by the union of a disaf- 
fected faction of Republicans with the 
Democrats who were leagued under an 
organization known as *S'lax Unions.” 
The Columbia, South Carolina, Union- 
Herald says: 

“OF all the Southern States South 
Carolina is the only one which continues 
solidly in the Republican line, and she 
proposes to remain there as long as the 
Republican party is the representative 
of freedom, enfranchisement, and equal- 
ity before the law.” 

And now it becomes the duty of the 
party to show that it is worthy of the 
position it holds. Upon the Governor 
and the Legislature devolves the re- 
sponsibility of inaugurating a policy of 
rigid retrenchment of expenses in every 
department of the State government; a 
system of free schools and popular edu- 
cation that will reach the youth in every 
part of theState; and a judicious scheme 
for a vigorous development of the re- 
sources of the State. ‘Their stewardship 
will be watched by the eyes of the na- 
tion. 
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THE PRE 


In the month of August, 1874, we| 
wrote as follows: 

“Tf there is any party devoted to the | 
welfare of the people, any party that lis-| 
tens to the appeals of all classes and as- | 
siduously seeks to satisfy every national | 
and proper demand. it isthe present party | 
in power. In the cousciousness of its 
integrity, in the determination to make | 
itself still more worthy of public confi- | 
dence, and still more necessary and use- | 
ful to every part of the country, it will | 
rally again its noble cohorts for the con- | 
testsof the coming autumn. From Maine | 
to California, from Florida to Alaska, | 
the movements of this great party will! 
be serutinized, and they will everywhere | 
evoke the more closely they are observed 
the popular admiration. If in some 
hour of relaxation or depression it has | 
been imagined that the country can dis-| 
pense with this vast political organiza- 
tion, yet the first sound of the conflict | 
will dispel that delusion and the sum- 
mons to arms for the safety of the Re- 
public will gatler the clans of the grand 
old party as the trumpets of Moses re- 
called the wandering tribes of the 
desert; and so long as. brilliant and | 
grand achievements in peace as well as | 
in war, and lofty genius and unsullied | 
patriotism and unflagging devotion to 
the public good shall have a slirine in the 
heart of man, or a tribute in the monu- 
meuts of a nation’s gratitude, so long | 
will the Republican party bold the high- | 
est place in the esteem of tue American 
peopie, and so long will that party de- | 
serve to flourish without interruption or | 
diminution of authority.’’ 


Has this prediction been falsified by 
the results of the late elections? On 
the contrary, we hold that it has been | 
in part fulfilled. It has been an *t hour 
of relaxation and depression ’’—an hour 
of ‘delusion ” to multitudes. Many 
causes have conspired to mislead the 
people and plunge them into an error 
from which they are already awakening, 

We have had elections for State offi- 
cers and members of Congress in 32! 
States. In 17 of these States the tem-| 


porary result has been to place the State | 
governments in the hands of the Demo- | 
cratic, or, what may more properly be | 
termed the Opposition party, and to give 


dream that the mission 


DICTION. 


the same party a majority of about 70 
in the full House of Representatives 
of the next Congress. This has been 
| effected not by any increase of the Dem- 
| ocratic vote in the nation at large, but 
| by side local and personal issues and 
combinations, and principally by the 
default of thousands of delinquent Re- 
publicans. If the votes of the delin- 


| quents had been cast for their party at 


the late elections, this party would haye 
been generally triumphant as aforetime. 
But unfortunately discontent has bred 
delusion, and the delinquents from one 
reason and another have taken the re- 
sponsibility of permitting the elections 
to go by default, and so played into the 
hands of their deadly opponents. 

How far or how deep this ‘-delusion ”’ 
has grown time alone must determine. 
Have the delinquents imagined that the 
country can now “dispense with the 


| services of this vast political organiza- 


Have they fondly indulged the 
of their own 


tion?”’ 


| party is ended, and that they can well 
| afford to see it utterly dissolved while 


trusting to new and uncertain combina- 
tions for the future? This is the ques- 


| tion we must look squarely in the face. 


The first fruits of this suicidal policy, if 
we may judge of the expressions of the 
opposition on all sides, are so promising 
of the general good, so full of hope for 
all sections and all classes, that, as pa- 
triots and not partisans, we should be 
disposed to pray that the. people might 


| have the full benefit of the experiment. 
| What a fine thing, indeed, 


it might be 
for free institutions, and the cause of 
popular government if to-day as by a 
miracle the action of the great Republi- 
can party could be suddenly and com- 
pletely arrested; if all its measures for 
the relief of the country could be thor- 
oughly thwarted; if its administrations 
for the promotion of equity, justice, and 
general prosperity could be wholly sus- 


pended; if the party itself could now be 
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summarily retired from the field of local 
and national operations; if all its leaders, 
the men of honesty, experience, energy, 
and pluck, the men by whose offices and 
devotion the country has been carried 
through the most perilous and eventful 
period of our national history, could be 
forced aside and compelled to stand by 
while the old Buchanan Democratic 
party, North and South, with its new 
adherents of dissatisfied Republicans 
comes in and takes full possession of the 
Government, and works out the golden 
project of general purity, pacification, 
stability, prosperity, and contentment» 
we think, asa matter of pure political 
justice, the late recusants are entitled to 
this reward, and the nation should be- 
come the witness of the beauty and 
value of this crowning reformation. 

Is this the turn of things which true 
Republicans desire? Orrather must we 
not believe that many of them have, in 
a moment of caprice and impatieree, 
thrown away advantages which they 
really meant to retain? We are, we 
confess, curious to know how the pros- 
pects of the national ascendency of the 
party of secession, rebellion, and assassi- 
nation to-day affects the rank and file of 
the Republican army, and how the great 
body of the party regard the late apathy 
of the delinquents. We would like to 
know how they would estimate a similar 
example on the part of the prominent 
and responsible men of their party, and 
what they would say of sucha betrayal 
of the great interests for which the party 
has been struggling for the last twenty 
years. 

But, to be more serious, we can not 
yet believe in the proclaimed revolution; 
wecan not admit the confession that 
the history, the principles, and national 
policy of the party have been abandoned 
by any considerable portion of those 
who have hitherto been its friends and 
supporters. We believe the late reverses 
to be only temporary—the first Bull Run 
at the polls. It is true, we have heard 
the signal sound of the conflict that is 
yet to be,and we have seen the first bat- 


{tle in the new contest which has thus 


| been inaugurated. We have witnessed 
'**the delusion’? of many, and have 
found our forees scattered like ‘‘the 
wandering tribes of the desert.”” They 
have been taken unawares. The suc- 
cess of the enemy was as unexpected to 
themselves as to any set of men on the 
face of the globe. The first warning has 
been given. The trumpets of the host 
are yet tosound. We havea firm faith 
in the final victory of Republican prin- 
ciples and policy; and we believe more 
now than ever that it will be felt on ail 
sides that the country can not dispense 
with the services of the Republican par- 
ty; and after all that-has been said by 
the groveling misstyled ‘‘ independent” 
press, we still confide in the honor, in- 
'tegrity, and energy of this great party, 
If we know anything of political doc- 
trines and tendencies we know that 
those of the Republican party are vital 
to the welfare of the Republic. They 
have been forgotten by a portion of the 
people in an hour of fickleness and love 
of change, in an hour of reaction through 
the whim and fancy of blinded men, 
But they will surely reassert themselves, 
We do not argue this question on the 
personal merits of individuals, but upon 
the broad ground of the future fortunes 
of the Republic. Individual actors may 
sink from public view, but the princi- 
‘ples of the Republican party are as 
strong as granite and as enduring as 
human nature itself. Let those who do 
not believe it try their substitutions 
‘and expedients. We take our appeal to 
‘time. Close up the ranks! summon the 
‘clans in all our borders! show to the 
‘enemy one unbroken front! We shall 
| let our prediction stand. 
—_______ 
| Tne practical effect of the recent de- 
| cision of the Supreme Court of Indiana 
| regarding the education of colored chil- 
dren is to exclude them from any school 
privileges whatever in nearly all the 
school districts of the State. It is one 
of the indications of what may be ex- 
pected from courts and legislatures un- 





‘der the inspiration of modern Demo- 
| cratic rule. 
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In compliance with a call from United | nessee remained true tothe Government, 
I | : 
States Senators, Representatives, and | and can now Sige their own and give 

: : yrotection to life and property. Not so 
“ i ctieeabealiads Sian «| Oe y. 
eyuare in the a — ad States, a | with other sections. 
Convention of Republicans from those! he declaration of outrages is made 
States was held at Chattanooga, Ten- | upon facts and can be sustained, and he 
os | ° . . 
nessee, on the 13th and 14th of October, | — _ mer aston si .s i 
P . ee | 1e policy OF reconstruction fave 
+6 ake > sider: ) 2 @eon- P : . 
to take into consider Mion the con to give protection and equal rights to 
dition of affairs in the reconstructed | al, who caused such failure? Certainly 
States, and to issue an address to the not the Republican party. Who and 
. . — via 4 ~ . 46 lah) - nies - 
people of the nation containing a true What did cause it? To whom shall we 
statement of the same.” look for the reason? It is to the Demo- 
: aes SS Raat sa cratic party. Its more appropriate 
The convention, as reported by the designation would be secession party, 
committee on credentials, was composed | for the Jackson element of the Demoe- 
of 287 delegates, representing ten States, Tcy was as true as the Whigs under 








nah Fae Clay. 

Seronew: oq | ., Let us reverse the picture and look at 
AlaADAMa......cc0ceceee oe evsesee ee weedsias atseees 29 it from another standpoint. The seces- 
ATKAISAS so. seseereeseeees cesses coeeeeeee veereeeee 59 sign Democracy was brought up to be- 
Mississipp1 siaiaatinan -9 lieve that a State could secede at will, 
Plorida........... that they could leave the Federal Gov- 
Georgia seececees covcccces concccees eoccceees coeeeess pon ernment when they chose to. 

Louisiana. seeees cones o saese conseees, esceeesceees ~~ The South staked slave property and 
Tennessee, socccccce covccccce eoeeeeee. cocees reer ae everything else on the war and failed. 
Texas.. o00s coeceeece ce cnccecece coveeee © eee eee ceeeee o After the failure they thought of noth- 
VAT AMA oss eses sessee ceeseee ° ing but the freedom of the slaves. Ex- 
North Carolina... cee seeseeceee eee 2) pected to give up slavery, but did not 


Permanent organization was com-! surrender the power to control the labor 
pleted by the appointment of ex-Gover- | of the emancipated slaves, nor to control 
nor L. E. Parsons, of Alabama, as them and direct whatever political power 

resident, supported by a vice president | ae scgrshongeeer sige naira 
= see ae et ei ‘ The slaves were clothed with all the 
from each State represented and three rights and powers of citizenship, and 
secretaries. ' the white people, finding themselves un- 

ADDRESS BY THE PRESIDENT. able to control them peaceably, have 


On being conducted to the chair Presi- undertaken to do so forcibly, and here is 
g : 


eek Paro etieens % nti where all the trouble lies. _ 
oy + eens RES Ceee CS COR VEENOn | hn ie eile Which sevession brougiit 
substantially as follows: 


about are still upon us, and time has 

The causes which have brought us to-| failed to work a change. The great 
gether are by no means new. It is now | body of the white people have not ac- 
ten years since the war closed and six | cepted the situation. The Northern 
years since the rebellious States were re- | Democracy urge them to hold on, in the 
constructed on a platform of freedom to | hope that reconstruction will be reversed. 
all,and civil and political equality with- | The people have decreed, time and again, 
out regard to race or color. | that reconstruction shall be sustained, 

| 


The Republican party planted the tree | and we are fortunate in having a man 
of liberty, watered it aud caused it to | at the head of affairs who is equal to any 
flourish, but it is a lamentable fact that | emergency. 
in the reconstructed States life and prop- | | But we can have no peace so long as 
erty are not secure. Murders and out- | this state of affairs continues. What is 
rages are constantly committed and go | the remedy? 
unpunished. The laws of the Statesare| Every good citizen of every State de- 
powerless to preserve order, and were it | sires that State authority be preserved 
not for the power and authority of the | and so enforced as to give security to 
Federal Government this convention | all. Such a state of affairs did exist 
could not meet here to-day. Perhaps | once—marauders were quickly hunted 
this is too much to say with regard to | down and punished. Public opirion was 
this place, for the people of East Ten- | $0 powerfully set against violence that 
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it could not exist. But there must be aj Congressional measures for the return 
change in public sentiment cig 7 | and perpetuation of peace and prosperity 
ean have peace and security again. Pub-) ¢) oughout the reconstructed States and 
lic opinion rises above law and above its | the Uni 

enforcement. The reason that these, ue Union. 

outrages can not be corrected is because | APPOINTMENT OF COMMITTEES. 
there is a current of public opinion in| A committee on resolution, a commit- 
opposition, When men have taken au) tog on facets and statistics, and a com- 


oath tc support the laws how ean they) 77 : 
engage in these outrages? It is because, | Mittee on an address to the public were 


in their opinion, the end justifies the| appointed, after which a recess was 
means. Popular sentiment overrides | taken. 
me law. EVENING SESSION 
Can not the South be breught to sais! TI : ati t : t half 
that it is ruin to war on reconstruction? | 1e convention met at half past 7 
If insecurity to life continues, and the o’clock. The large hall was crowded 
local authority can not correct the evil, with spectators, many of the prominent 
the power of the Federal Government | jagies of the city occupying reserved 
must be invoked. pers 
It is the duty of this convention to say | S€&ts. 
when the power of the Federal Govern- | ACCUMULATED CORRESPONDENCE. 
ment shall be invoked. None of us de-| A large batch of correspondence ad- 
sire it, but if life and property can Not qregsed to the President of the Conven- 
otherwise be protected without it, i [prvtengertenes on Chaks 
will then be our duty to act. | Yigg — ee a ‘An00ga post 
The Kuklux or White League organi-| office from the different Southern States, 
zations are in existence. How can jus-} during the previous week, and at this 
tice be done in a& community where they | stage of proceedings a committee on 
abound, when the oath they take to the | Qorrespondence was appointed to take 
organization is obeyed before the one! 3 ; ; 5 
they take to the State. |charge and properly dispose of the 
This prowling about the country at Same. 
night to kill lone menis not thechivairy| ADDRESS BY GOVERNOR BROOKS. 
al ee age ey rs seed sone ee | After the transaction of some other 
ate war. Might say more ¢ iis - - eon etgae Q 
ject but forbear. It is proper that records | business ex-Governor Brooks, of Ar 
of such things should go to appropriate, kansas, was invited to the platform, 
committees. j}and occupied the evening with a clear 
Governor Parsons thanked the con- | and forcible address on the ‘‘ Condition 
vention forthe honor conferred, remark- | of the South.’? He was listened to with 
ing that their deliberations were of the close atteution, and was frequently ap- 
most serious character. They will affect plauded. 
not only the interests of our own States, Mr. Brooks commenced by stating 


at , ° > 
but of all the States in the Union, and that he w ould only present the thoughts 
ite diset Datla donee, | or, they are paraded before his own 
even of the world, sepublican govern-| mind. That two grand themes present 
ment was now being put to the severest themselves for the consideration of the 
test. On this occasion weare not called) people and Congress at its next term, 
; F 7 Tho oc iti yf 28 ‘ 
upon to pour out our blood in defense | V4? The condition of the South, and 
Pint tink Batibudinns but ty, ent | the finances. The first rises far above 
ae soe ‘ipl seas Tatas PUL the other in point of importance. It is 
forth our highest powers in calm and _ first in importance because it affects the 
earnest deliberations. | liberties of the people, of the citizens of 
7 . > . his ree > VY 
The business of the convention was | SNe BX eee greg SN a tail ingly 
i SR See aa ; dor | Ve have not, as is en sneerin 

then proceeded with in regular order, | said by the opposition, come here to in- 
and conducted throughout with great dorse Gen. Grant for a third term, but 
unanimity. At the close it was generally | for a higher and nobler aim—that of 
conceded that the convention was a de- Suaping the future action of the Repub- 
lican party in the South, and to see 








cided success, and that its deliberations | what law of policy can be marked out 


and action could not fail of being pro-| to drive away from our fair South the 
ductive of great results by leading to! seeds of rebellion that have been sown 
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broadeast) by the rebel Democracy of | 
the South in the form of Kuklux, White | 
Leagues, &e., which, in fact, amount to | 
secret rebellion. Not content with | 

nightly murder in Louisiana, they even | 
go further, and defy the National Gov- | 
ernment by armed foree. But the Presi-| 
dent of the United States is not a man 
to fear the threats of these murderers, 
and stands firm by the law, with a de- 
termination to maintain its dignity all | 
over the land. But it will take fourteen | 
or fifteen regiments to compel these | 
White League murderers to respect the | 
dignity of the law. 

After the war we attempted to concili- | 
ate and grasp hands across the bloody | 
chasm, but while we were seeking peace, | 
our enemies sought war—not open and | 
manly war, but secret and cowardly | 
war—such a war only as murderers and | 
cowards ean maintain, under the shadow | 
of night. They shake hands with one! 
haud and stab us under the fifth rib) 
with the other. 

We have arrived at a point when we} 
can not stand such a state of affairs | 
longer, but must meet it upon whatever | 
field may be selected. 

All of the rebel Democracy of the} 
South are not joined in this plan of;| 
murderous tactics, but have a high re-| 
gard for the oath’ they have taken to 
support the Government; murder pre- 
vails neverthless, but it is the action of | 
a few, whose business it is to rob and| 
keep a whole State in uproar. 

We are characterized a3 a manufac- 
turing establishment of Southern out: | 
rages, , to parade them before the Repub- | 
lican mind of the North, but the North 
already has enough of this from the 
press of the country withont our parad- 
ing more. It is our business to seek for 
a remedy to heal these broken places in 
our government. We demand stable 
government, such a government as is 
guaranteed to every American citizen. 
Who then are carpet-baggers ? . The 
Northern men who dare maintain their 
independence by voting the Republican 
ticket, but the Northern man who votes 
the Democratic ticket is a gentleman, 
and even the offensive odor of the col- 
ored man evaporates if he will vote the 
Democratic ticket. 

We do not elaim that all the Republi- 
can State Governments in the South are 
pure. The Saviour with only twelve fol- 
lowers had a traitor among them, and 
we can not expect otherwise than that 
corruption will find its way into Repub- 
lican ranks. We do not claim purity, 
but that of the two parties we are the 
purest. They are not discontented with 








| Of the United States courts be 
| go as to take cognizance of these bloody 


ehereeas. bat they are discontented be- 
cause they themselvesare not the thieves, 
in the few instances where, under Re- 
publican rule, corruption reigns in the 
management of some of the Siate Gov- 
ernments. Since the Democratic party 
has obtained sway in Arkansas they 
have increased the expenses two to four- 


| fold, and the State scrip has declined in 
| value from 60 cents on the dollar to 25 


cents. The vilest Republican adminis- 
tration is respectable when paraded by 
the side of the Democratic administra- 
tions of the States in the South. 

They heap the odium of thieves on 
our shoulders in South Carolina, while 
they bear that of murderers. We would 
prefer to be governed by thieves, rather 
than murderers. 

Some additional national legislation is 
necessary, in order to carry out the ends 
of justice, and do away with the mock 
trials that reign supreme in the South. 
Weshould recommend that theauthority 
extended 


crimes which are rife in the South. 
Take a view of our fair land that is 
under the blighting curse, and who can 
deny that something must be done ? 


SECOND DAY’S PROCEEDINGS. 

The Convention met at 10 o’clock. 
After the presentation and reference of 
a number of resolutions, the following 
letter from ex-Governor Davis, of Texas, 
| was read and ordered to be entered upon 
the minutes. 
THE SITUATION IN TEXAS— LETTER 

FROM EX-GOVERNOR DAVIS. 
AUSTIN, TEXAS, September 26. 

To the President of the Convention : 

DEAR Sir: I have been requested to 


‘attend, as a delegate from Texas, the 


Convention of Southern Republicans to 
he held at Chattanooga, Tenn., with the 
purpose of furnishing the authorities 
and people of the nation areliable state- 
ment of the political condition of these 
States. But as circumstances are likely 
to prevent my personal presence, I must 
substitute, if acceptable, the following 
written review of our affairs. 

That I may be better understood, I 
propose to arrange this statement as if 
in reply to questions supposed to be 
asked by persons desirous of informa- 
tion. Probably the first inquiry wonld 
be, has the mass of those who took up 
arms for the rebel government sincerely 
accepted the situation, and have they in 
pot ath given up the ideas of seces- 
sion? 
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I will say, that if almost any one of! 
that class were called upon to reply to, 
such a question he would promptly 
answer in the affirmative, and not stop- | 
ping to analyze his thoughts would be- | 
lieve his professions sincere. Most men, 
at least for the moment, mean what! 
they say. But stillin 1860 few could be 
found in the South with the hardihood | 
openly to declare for disunion or even | 
having a definite plan of the sort, yet | 
the way was preparing, and 1861 showed 
how quickly men could be drawn into} 
support of that extreme measure when 
the way was prepared. So here, now, | 
the same symptoms of preparation, so, 
effective in 1860 and the previous years, 
are easily indicated. It was then made | 
odious by degrees to belong to any other 
party than the secession Democracy ;) 
Unionists were stigmatized as abolition- | 
ists; Republican newspapers of the) 
North and Unionist papers in the South | 
were tabooed, and finally those found | 
reading or cireulating them were in! 
peril of their lives. Public education | 
was discouraged, and the masses were | 
kept in ignorance for the avowed reason 
that the few should think for the many. | 
The whole-voting population was chrys- 
talized into one party ready to obey the | 
behests of the boldest leader. 

We were excusable at that epoch for ! 
misunderstanding those signs of the | 
time, because they were new to us, but | 
if we see such now we ought to expect 
similar results, and arm against them. 

Now, as in 1860, the Democracy, ac- 
cording to their teachings, is the only 
decent and honest party. Opposition to 
that party should cease and must cease. 
All outspoken Republicans are Radicals, 
and all Radicals are thieves, rogues, and 
godless characters, whom the press, the 
stump, the pulpit, and the school must 
make odious. A Niagara torrent, un- 
ceasing, of abuse and villification is to 
make the Radical more hateful even 
than the despised abolitionist. If alate 
Confederate joins the Republicans no 
terms can be too vile to apply to him. 
I inclose you a specimen of this treat- 
ment of ex-Confederates in the slip of 
the Galveston News (claiming to be the 
leading paper of Texas) of 23d inst., 
comparing General Longstreet with 
Benedict Arnold. Longstreet, before 
he accepted the logic of good faith in- 
volved in the surrender of his sword, 
was, according to these people, ‘‘ an 
honest and faithful man, the bravest of 
the brave??? Immigrants from the 


North and Europe are soon taught by 
experience of the chances of their pros- 
perity here to make no parade of their 





opinions. It is held as no wrong, but 

rather commendable, to break faith 
with Radicals, ifa political advantage can 
be thereby gained (of this we here had an 
instance during the January embroglio) 


‘or to take undue advantage of them 


even by legislation, as evidenced bv the 


jfrandulent act of May last, apportion- 


ing this State for members of Congress, 
The circulation of unpalatable news- 
papers is discouraged, and news vendors 


/are made to see the impropriety of sell- 


ing such to the people. The inclosed 


| editorial. clipped from the ‘* Statesman” 


newspaper, 25th inst., of this city, shows 
an outcropping of this spirit. It warns 
‘against the sale of Harper’s VV eckly and 
Frank Leslie’s illustrated papers, in the 


| old style of before the war, when to have 


a copy of ILorace Greeley’s Tribune in 
your pocket was as goed as a death 
warrant, The Statesman claims to re- 
present at the capital the more moder- 
ate Democrats. The publie schools are 
suppressed, and the funds provided for 
their support diverted to other purposes, 
The infamous Kuklux order is . evived 
| throughout the South under the change 
of name to White League, and a thor- 
ough concert of action appears, illus- 
trated here again by the sending of Texas 


| State artillery from Galveston to the aid 


of Baxter in Arkansas, an aet which 
could not have been perpetrated without 
the connivance of those in possession of 


our State Government. 


Finally, all the Southern State Gov- 
ernments will be seized, by force (as in 
Louisiana) or fraud, (as in Arkansas,) 
and then the way will have been pre- 
pared. 

These indications are patent, yet, 
withal, if I am ealled upon to say 
whether I believe there isa present secret 
concert, with a definite view to seces- 
sion, I must answer in the negative. It 
would be difficult, and almost impos- 
sible, for a number of men to entertain 
in concert such a scheme and keep it 
secret. Perhaps it is more reasonable 
to suppose that they hope, after cement- 
ing the whole South into one party 
ready to deal to their political opponents, 
where found, the decisive argument of 
the knife or cord, to use that power to 
contro) the General Government. I ean 
imagine a United States government 
that would be very agreeable to them. 
If one could be placed in power that 
would pay for the late slaves, do away 
with Kuklux and enforcement laws, 
leave them, as they phrase it, ‘t to regu- 
late their local eoncerns,’’ an expression 
which means landlord and tenant acts, 
and labor and contract laws (for the 
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blacks) and keep away pestilent Radi- 
eals who might stir up discontent with 
that arrangement, they would probably 
soon become as anxious to preserve the 
Union as were Messrs. Buchanan, Soule, 
and John Y. Mason at Ostend. We 
ean soon stop all fuss, and have things 
as quiet as death in these States, if we 
pay this price for peace. 
Secoud. Is the lawlessness and crime) 
as great as reported, and if yes, what are 
the causes of it? Is there much killing 
because of political feeling? 

To this I must reply that [ don’t think 
there isany exaggeration of the number of | 
homicides, at least in Texas. [knowthat | 
mauy of our Texas press, even some of | 
our Republican papers, deprecate eulling | 
attention to the extent among us of the | 
violent taking away of human life, be- 
cause publicity may tend to keep good 
people away from the State. But L take | 
it that one chance of a cure of the dis- | 
ease is to lay it bare to the world, and | 
thus, if possible, shame our people’ into 
proper measures for its suppression. 
Homicide in Texas is. however, not 80 | 
much as in other Southern States on ac- 
count of polities. It is more generally | 
here the result of a chronic indiffere nce | 
to bloodshed, which has gradually | 
grown upon our people. The English 
report that the Ashantee subjects of 
King Koffe Kal-IKalli had gotten so used 
to human gore that they were not com. 
fortable unless the streets of Coomassie 
were daily decorated with a score or so 
of freshly decapitated bodies. I am not 
sure but we are tending to the same sort 
of taste here in Texas, and I see no cer- 
tain relief short of being taken in hand, 
as the Ashantees were, by some outside 
force, and made to behave ourselves. 
The homieidal tendency, whatever may 
be the cause, certainly grows stronger 
With us. When the writer came to 
Texas, during the Mexican war, there 
were much fewer, proportionally, of such 
crimes than now, though the then wild 
and unsettled condition of the country 
invited lawlessness to a greater degree. 

My own experience satisties me that 
any party in power here sincerely de- 
Sirous of suppressing lawlessness not 
only has to encounter the law-breaker, 
but also those who hope to make ecapi- 
tal,and get into power by pandering 
to thi it class and making common cause 
With them. In the future, as in the 
past, the demagogue will be found will- 

















ing to ride into power by telling that 
class that he ‘feels good,” and that | 


they ought to ‘* feel good’ over the-as- | 
Sassination of the policem: un or other 
constabulary whose 


zealous perform- 


ance of duty has armed against him 
their hostility. 

Ihave noticed astatement recently 
published in the North to the effect that 
there had been in Texas since January 
last six hundred _ political murders. 
That there had been six hundred homi- 
cides during that period is no exaggera- 
tion. I estimate the number greater. 
One of the journals of the State took the 
pains two or three months since to col- 
late from the newspapers the weekly re- 
ports of this sort of crime, and the aver- 
age number of killngs weekly exceeded 
twenty. Whilethis matter is being con- 
sidered by me, [ have referred as an ex- 
periment to the columns of the above- 
mentioned daily Galveston News, and 
find four killings and two severe stab- 
bings reported. Many of these cases do 
not get into the newspapers at all. I 
think, on the whole, that upward of 
eight hundred persons have been killed 
since January 1, and this in a population 
not exceeding eleven hundred thous ind. 

But not all nor half of the killing 
touched politics, What proportion was 
| brought about by that cause it is diffi- 
cult to fix. I suppose that all instances 
of the killing of colored people by white 
men may be said to have a political tinge. 
Thus the killing of the seven colored 
men near Bryan, Texas, in April last on 
pretense of a crime which was never le- 
gally proved against any of them, the 
murder of the four young colored men 
named Brooks, in Wharton county in 
March last, without any charge against 
them whatever, and the whipping of Mr. 
Washburne and ill-treatment of the 
Gessners, in Gaudalupe county, might 
be properly termed political, while, on 
the other hand, the breaking into Belton 
county jail in May, and killing the nine 
prisoners there confined, as also the score 
or more of other instances, during the 
past eighteen months, of jail-breaking or 
burning had nothing to do with polities. 
There has been lately a pretty liberal 
killing of the Mexicans in our south- 
western counties. The Mexican consul 
at San Antonio complained of this, and 
and (in the spirit which felt good over 
the assassinated policeman) he was an- 
swered, substantially, that these prac- 
tices were the custom of the country, 
and that his countrymen might with- 
draw across the Rio Grande if they did 
not likethem. Politics have little to do 
with killing Mexicans. They stand kill- 
ing better than any other race we have 
yet come in contact with. This, and 
the custom of the country, may be ac- 
cepted as sufficient reasons why we kill 
them. 
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The most of these Mexicans, and, in- 
deed, of the killed of all classes, are the 
victims of lynch law, which so far from 


lessening the crime it pretends to pun-, 
| peculation. 


ish, increases it, showing here again that 
“like breeds like.?? The courts, even 
before the war, had commenced to cede 
their functions to irresponsible mobs. 
The very Supreme Court of the State 
more than half way approved their ac- 
tion in a Certain case, and the judge of 
the district in which the capital was sit- 
uated, about the commencement of the 
war, directly charged the grand jury of 
one of his counties that such was a 
proper expression of the will of the sov- 
ereign people. This judge referred to 
thelynching of Abolitionists and Union- 
ists. But, about six weeks since, the 
Democratic criminal judge at Galves- 
ton, the leading city in the State. signal- 
ized the advent of his party to power and 
invited contempt for his jurisdiction by 
au out and out commendation of the 
practice. 

Third. Whatof thecorruptioncharged 
against the Republican State govern- 
ments of the South? 

If we accept the statements of the De- 
mocracy, all Republicans in the South 
arecorrupt. Democrats make this charge 
with two purposes—to keep alive the 
hate of Republicans by their party here, 
and to make political capital at the 
North. That there are and have been 
corrupt Republicans in office in the 
South was, of course, to beexp:cted. but 
my observation of the Legislature of this 
State, where, as in other States, most 
temptations to corruption were pre- 
sented, a larger proportion of the Demo- 
eratic members were corrupt than of the 
Republicans. I mean by this that alarger 
proportion sustained and voted for what 
I considered the corrupt measures put 
through, or attempted to be put through 
that body since reconstruction. In the 
first’ Legislature after reconstruction 
(the 12th) there were about 35 Demo- 
erats in the lower house of 90 members, 
and 11 in the Senate of 30. There was 
but one Democrat in each House that 
always voted against those measures. 
That party was practically unanimous 
in support of every rascally scheme, and 
the only substantial opposition came 
from the Republican members. That 
was the only Legislature where the Re- 
publicans had amajority. The 18thand 
14th Legislatures followed overwhelm- 
ingly Democratic. The 13th gave away 

















apportionment and put through, among 
other disreputable acts, those providing 
for the sale of our school and university 
lands under circumstances that insure 


So with the State government here, 
They themselves reported the total 
finden and unfunded debt of the ~— 
in January last at something over $2, 
300,000, but now by some mysterious ho- 
cus pocus, the funded debt alone has 
jumped up to more than one million dol- 
lars beyond that amount, and a large 
unfunded debt still outstanding. 

But it is not necessary to explain this 
on the theory of total depravity and cor- 
ruption of all Democrats. I have my- 
self been the victim of such sweeping 
charges and thus have reason to go slow 
either in believing or cireulating them. 
The inclosed slip from another Demo- 
cratic sheet, the Fayette county Record, 
of the 17th instant, which, like the 
Statesman and Galveston News, claims 
to be among the moderate and genteel 
Democracy, charges that I caused ‘‘ the 
people’s money to be voted away by a 
corrupt Legislature * * * tocorrupt 
private corporations,” and has the very 
appropriate motto at its head ‘* fiat justi- 
tia ruat celwn.”? 

The fact is, Democratic charges of 
corruption against the Southern Repub- 
lican governments, and all the charges 
come from that source, should, with 
sensible people, have no weight what- 
ever. ‘Their prejudices make it impos- 
sible that they can tell the truth about 
their opponents. Governor Moses, of 
South Carolina, and Governor Kellogg, 
of Louisiana, may be corrupt as those 
people vociferously assert, but I must, 
knowing them as [ do, take their as- 
sertion as inferential proof of the con- 
trary. 

Fourth. What remedy is suggested for 
the evils described? 

It is said that the late Charles Sum- 
ner’s plan of reconstruction looked to 
placing the seceded States under Terri- 
torial governments after abolishing the 
old State lines, and redividing their 
Territory under new names, and also 
proposed to continue that kind of gov- 
ernment for ten years. If that plan was 
his, he came nearer comprehending the 
necessities of the situation than any 
other prominent statesman of that time. 
The abolition of State lines, and total 
change of names for the Territorial dis- 
tricts would have at once extirpated the 


all the public lands and attempted a, last remnants left by the war of the 
number of little pecuniary operations | baleful doctrine of State rights as taught 
that looked like petit larceny. The 14th | in the South, a theory which will never 
eoncocted the fraudulent congressional! permit us peace as long as it colors the 
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politics of these States. If that had been | 
done, and the probationary term ex-; 
tended to 20 years, accompanied by the 
establishment of a thorough system of 
education, we would soon have forgot- 
ten the war feeling. We would have 
gone to work to repair damage and de- | 
velop the wasted South instead of dis-' 
turbing oOurseives about politics. At! 
the end of 20 years a new generation | 
that had not known slavery—a genera- | 
tion educated both white and black to 
understand the duties of the self-govern- 
ment they were about to assume—would 
have taken charge of the new States. In 
the days of reconstruction the South was | 
not represented, nor were Southern | 
Unionists cousulted as to the plan, but [| 
don’t apprehend that the plan of recon-| 
struction would have materially differed | 
in any event, and [ fear that even if it 
were to do over, With our nine years | 
experience, the mind of the country! 
could not be brought up to so thorough 
a@ programme. | 

Perhaps now no violent remodeling of 
What has been done will be attempted; 
if so, then I suggest the following: Let 
acomplete public school system be es- | 
tablished giving the General Govern-,| 
ment power, by amendment of the Con-,| 
stitution if necessary, to enforce such a} 
system where the States persistently 
neglect it, as in this State. It may be) 
considered as settled that the Democ-! 
racy, if left to control the matter, will 
never permit a good system of public 
educrition, At every party convention 
they hold they will adopt well-sounding 
resolutions on that subject, but the laws 
they are compelled to enact to keep up 
appearances are all impracticable shams, 
and are so intended. It is, at any rate, 
a singular coincidence that the Demoe- 
racy of Texas whenever they have come 
into power have plundered the accumu- 
lated school fund to satisfy their neces- 
sities fur the time being. They did this | 
in 1861 and 1862 to the extent of near a 
Million dollars to carry on their war. In 
1866 and 1867, under President Jolinson’s | 


reconstruction, they laid hands on that | 
odie it which Provisional Governor 
amilton bad recovered and restored to | 
the State treasury. Now, again, it is! 
understood that several hundred thou- | 
sand dollars of the available school fund | 
have been misappropriated, while the 
public schools are suspended. This | 
Manner of dealing with the fund indi-! 
cates the Democratic sentiment toward | 
education. They are not to be trusted. | 
Two years ago 130,000 of the children of | 
the State were being educated in public | 
schouls established by the Republicans, 





‘young whites 


now it is a large estimate to say that 
25,000 are receiving instruction in any 
sort of school. A quarter of a million 
and blacks are growing 
up in ignorance and being fitted for 
jynchers or to fill White Leagues or 


| Kuklux Klaus if whites, or be driven 


to the fields under labor and contract 
laws if blacks. This is a gloomy pros- 
pect for those who are raising families 
here, but the establishment of a thorough 
educational system will at once com- 
mence to clear away the clouds, <As in 
the Northern States, where the spurious 
Democracy has disappeared with the ad- 
vance of education, so here, the day that 
Witnesses the enforcement of a system 
that will reach equally the children of 
the rich and poor will also witness the 
comimencement of the end of the party 
of false pretenses. 

Accompanying the provision for 
schouls there should be, in as far as the 
Coustitution and Jaws of the United 


| States can be made to apply, security 


provided for life and freedom of speech 
and the elective franchise for all classes. 


| While there is no doubt that a reason- 


able independence of local or State au- 
thority is advantageous both in matters 
of legislation and administration, yet 
our history shows that the security of 
the natural rights of the citizen can not 
safely be left to uncontrolled State ca- 
price. There never bas been here any 


| written law restraining the freedom of 


speech with the death penalty, yet we 
know that constantly before the war the 
unwritten law, ministered by mobs, put 
that penalty on those suspected of en- 
couraging abolition, either by word or 
deed, and the State authorities encour- 


jaged that mode of repression. The 


people of a State in their treatment of 


' minorities are less liable to violent fluc- 


tuations of opinion than the people of a 
part of the State where the minority 
inay happen to be located, and so the 


| people of the whole United States less 


than the people of any one State. In 
other words, forty millions of people are 


| more conservative and freer from hasty 
| passion and prejudice in matters affect- 


ing the rights aud privileges of minori- 
ties or individuals than one million. I, 
at any rate, would rather trust the pres- 
ervation of my rights to the caprice of 
the whole nation than to that of a small 
section. 

The above regulations, and the appli- 
cation of prompt relief whenever by 
fraud or violence possession of a State 
government has been seized, or discrim- 
inating (as our Congressional appor- 
tioument) or class legislation attempted, 


| 
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will, I think, gradually effect a restora- 
tion of law. As soon as it is understood 
as inevitable that some such order of 
things is hereafter to prevail our people 
will make up their minds to accept it, 
and an era of better feeling will at once 
commence, 

By way of conelusion, I will remark 
that while Democrats may consider the 
foregoing statement as prejudiced on 
the Republican side, many Republicans 
may think that [have not gone as faras 
the facts might warrant. Perhaps, then, 
I have followed the just medium. I will 
add that for the truth in substance of 
all the facts and history which L have 
detailed [ hold myself responsible, aiid 
am ready to establish the same. 

Very respectfully. 

EDMUND J. DAVIS. 
POPULAR EDUCATION FOR THE SOUTH. 

The following letter from the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction in 
Louisiana was then read and adopted 
as the sentiment of the Convention : 
OFFICEOF DIVISION SUPERINTENDENT 

PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 
MONROE, LA., Oct. 10, 187-4. 
To the Republican Convention, Chat- 
tanooga, Lenn.: 

The great want of the South is popu- 
lar education. All Republicans should 
unite in urging upon Congress the duty 


and necessity of providing the means for | 
establishing common schools for all | 


classes throughout the South. Not 
only should the Natioual Government 
provide the means, but care should be 
taken to secure theemployment of com- 
petent teachers, and not permit the 


tanght. Even in those States which 
have made the greatest efforts to pro- 
vide public schools the results are very 
meager. The reports show mary thou- 
sands enrolled as pupils, but most of 
the schools are open only three months 
in the year, and the effect upon the 
general intelligence of the people is very 
slight. To accomplish the work which 
;}is imperatively demanded by the neces- 
| Sities of the case, we should have schools 
;sutlicient for all the children, kept open 
| for ten months in every year. It is well 
‘known that the four million of colored 
citizens are almost totally uneducated, 
|} but the ignorance which exists among 
the whites is not fully understood. The 
following statement from the census of 
1870, shows the number of white males 
over the age of twenty-one who can not 
read and write : 
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All of these vast multitudes are in 
| total mental darkness, They are, how- 
ever, citizens and voters, yet unable to 
}make themselves acquainted with the 
igreat political questions of the times, 
|guided entirely by prejudice, or con- 


schools thus maintained to become nur- | trolled by cunning leaders in the late 
series of treason, where hatred of the |Tebellion, and thus made the active 
North, or love for the Lost Cause, shall |#gents in sustaining the power hostile 
be inculeated. We need a national |to our national existence. I hope this 
system of public instruction, under |Convention, composed of Republicans 
which shall be taught not only common | from the various States cursed by the 
branches of edueation, but which shall | ignorance whichslavery engendered, will 
also teach morality and obedience to | "nite in asking the national Congress to 
law. We need sehools where pupils | provide a complete and effective system 
shall not be taught to admire assassins for the education of the young through- 
ard respect murderers. We need schools | Out the South. 
in which shall be taught the first prin- | 
ciples of civilization, higher and purer | 
than that which justifies dueling, ex: | 

| 


JAS. BREWSTER. 
A number of resolutions were then 
iaathcnh” iaaie’ inh ; presented and referred, under the rules, 
cuses assassinations, and refuses to! ee ibis neal ary 
punish murderers. We want schools in | to the committee on resolutions. 
which the American principles of equal | EVENING SESSION. 
ag =~ pee nal rane be meio The convention met at 7.30 o0’clock. 
ain. 1e individual States can not |p, a eel : : ne 
establish and support schools sufficient | The chairman of the Committee on 


to give instruction to all the educable | facts and Statisties made the following 
youths; only a small part can be thus! report: 
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Rooms OF COMMITTEE ON 
Facts AND STATISTICS. 
October 14, 1874. 
Hon. L. EE. Parsons, 
President of the Convention: 

Your Committee on Facts and Sta- 
tistics have the honor to report that 
although this committee met for the 
first tine this morning and organized, 
yet the record presented to it is of such 
a voluminous character and the vast 
amount of verbal statements presented 
that it is utterly impossible for your 
committee to make a report that would 
be satisfactory to your honorable body 
or to the committee itself. Your com- 
mittee therefore is constrained to post- 
pone a detailed report of its workings 
until such time as it may be able to ae- 
complish its labors, The importance of 
earefully collecting together a true state- 
ment of facts in regard tothe numerous 
outrages coiumitted for the purposes of 
legislation can not be overlooked, and in 
order to present them to the people of 
the country undeniable in their charac- 
ter time, patience, and labor are indis- 
pensably uccessary to consummate the 
ends sought to be accomplished. It is 
necessary that a precise and careful com- 
pilation of matter, both oral and writ- 
ten, should be made, and in order that 
that end be arrived at further time is 
asked for by this committee, and the 
committee, through its chairman, pre- 
sent the following resolution for adop- 
tion by this convention. 

Respecifully submitted : 
Il, C. MY ERS, Chairman. 

After a brief debate and exchange of 
views on the subject it was— 


Resolved, That the Committee on Statis- | 


tics be, and they are hereby, continued, 
with full power to act after the adjourn- 
ment of this convention, with the view 
of presenting to Congress such compila- 


| of all men before the law, and hold that 

it is the duty of the Government in its 
,dealings with the people to mete out 
'equal and exact justice to all, of what- 
|ever race, color, or persuasion, religious 
or political, and 

WHEREAS, The Federal Congress has 
the undoubted power to enforce, by 
suitable legislation, said rights 5 there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That we reaffirm and indorse 
the platform of the National Republican 
Convention adopted at Philadelphia in 
1872, in declaring that the equal civil 
and political rights of all citizens should 
be enforced by appropriate State and 
Federal legislation. 

Second. That we fully indorse the 
action of the national administration in 
taking active measures to suppress out- 
rages, violence, and intimidation, which 
exist in many of the Southern States, 
and in maintaining law and order, and 
the rights of all classes, and especially 
its action in suppressing the recent in- 
surrection in and upholding the existing 
government of Louisiana, inasmuch as 
any other course of public policy would 
have been destructive of Republican in- 
stitutions, and the adoption of a prece- 
dent dangerous to the rights of self-gov- 
ernment, which can only be executed 
under the Constitution and laws made 
in pursuance thereof. 

Third. That, in the name of humanity, 
we denonnce in the strongest terms the 
| perpetrators of the numerous murders, 
| assassinations, and other outrages in 
portions of the reconstructed States, 
upon citizens whose only offense was a 
‘firm attachment to and support of the 
| Republican party and the principles of 
equality and civil law; and we arraign 
; the Democratic party of the South, who 
| have fostered the existence of the Ku- 
| klux, White League, and other rebellious 


| . : 
| organizations, by whom these outrages 


tion of facts relating to crimes in the) have, in the main, been committed, be- 
reconstructed States as have occurred | fore the bar of the nation, as directly 
since the reconstruction thereof; that) responsible for these murders, and for 
said coinmittee, by its members in each the fact that, as a general thing, the per- 
St *<. in a : : « | ne . 

State, shall be required to collect and | petrators have thus far gone unwhipped 





Inake out reports, with such details as 
can be collected, and when so collected 
and certilied shall be transmitted to the 
chairman of the Executive Committee, 
at Washington city. That the various 
reports be so made by the first Monday 
in December next. 


THE RESOLUTIONS. 
The Committee on Resolutions then 
made their report, which was adopted, 
as follows: 
WHEREAS, We recognize the equality 





;of justice. And we fully indorse the 
} action of the Administration in its en- 
|deavor to prosecute these offenders in 
the Federal courts whenever and wher- 
ever said offenses are therein cognizable. 

Fourth. That it is the deliberate 
opinion of this convention that when- 
ever a State government is overthrown 
by revolutionary measures, and efforts 
made to inaugurate another, that prompt 
and efficient action should be had by 
Congress to give to every State the Re- 
publican form of government guaran- 
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teed by the Constitution of the United 
States. 

Fifth. That we earnestly appeal to all 
citizens of the United States, whatever 
their political associations may be, who 
revere the sacred majesty of the law and 
the dignity of the nation, to aid us in an 
honest effort to restore tranquillity to 
our people, to invite immigration to our 
States, and to develop the material in- 
terests of the whole country. 

Sixth. That we unqualifiedly denounce 
the recent attempt in some of the South- 
ern States to organize political parties 
on what is known as the ‘trace issue 3’ 
that we are opposed to all political or- 
ganizations having for their object the 
arraying of one elass of our citizens 
against another, and that we call upon 
all good citizens throughout the South | 
to aid us in our efforts to cultivate and | 
perpetuate friendly relations between | 
the races. 

Seventh. That the opening of our} 
great rivers and water courses, especi- | 
ally the mouth of the Mississippi and | 
the navigable streams of the South, and | 
the maintenance of the naval stations | 
on the Southern coast being of the ut- | 
most importance to the welfare of our 
country, we ask that such appropria- 
tions may be made from time to time by 
the Generel Government as will accom- 
plish this result. 

Eighth. Thatas a general diffusion of | 
knowledge is the best safeguard of | 
liberty, and the surest guarantee of the 
perpetuity of free government, that we) 
hereby earnestly request and urge Con-| 
gress to appropriate the publie lands, or | 
the proceeds of the sale thereof, to the | 
cause of education, and that the same| 
be applied to the maintenance and sup-| 
port of the public schools in the several | | 
States in the ratio of illiteracy. 

Ninth. That we earnestly urge upen | 
the Republican. party in the South, and | 
the Administration at We ishington, the | 
imperative necessity of selecting none | 
but honest, faithful, and capable men | 
for office, and we recommend the | 
national administration to remove all | 
such as do not possess these qualifica- | 
tions, 





THE ADDRESS. 

The chairman of the Committee on) 
the Address then reported and read the | 
following, which, on a vote being taken | 
by States, was unanimously adopted, as | 
follows : 


ADDRESS TG THE PEOPLE OF THE) 
UNITED STATES. 
A parallel to this convention finds no 


precedent in the political history of the 
country. 

The supporters of a grand humanity 
which taxed to the utmost the blood and 
treasure of the nation to establish are 
compelled to come together to vindicate 
themselves to their fellow-laborers in 
that cause against the persistent imis- 
representation of those who to the death 
opposed the principles involved in that 
sublime contest. 

We meet here vo repel the assertion 
that we are any less patriots then when 
many of us were to be found keeping 
step to the music of the Union, or less 
conscientious than when others of us 
upheld the cause of the Confederacy. 

We shail deal truthfully with the 
Southern political situation, though our 
presentation of it will be marred by the 
necessity to condense the most prolific 
political theme of the day to the concise 
limits required to command attention. 
The record of the crimes that have 
stained Southern soil since reconstrue- 
tion is testified to in terms by the Com- 
mittee on Facts and Statist:ces, present- 
ing to the public a summary of outrages 
which staggers belief. 

We would endeavor to impress upon 
our political brethren of the North the 
vast distinction existing between the 
features of a political contest in their 






| region and of the same eveut in the :e- 
coustructed States. In the one case it 


is a rivalry, in the other it isa strife; in 
he one it is confined toa brief period, 
in the other it pervades al] times and all 
occasions, and the political situa ion 
seemingly becomes the material inter- 
est. In one region the struggle is brief 
and peaceably conducted, in the other 
it is prolonged and perpet.al, marked 
by bitterness, intolerance, persecution, 
| murd:r, and assassination. In one see- 
tion of the Union Republicanisin is a 
badge of honorabie patriotism, in the 
other a large proportion of the Demo- 
cratic and Conservative classes profess 
to regard it as a political leprosy, con- 
tact with which i to be shunned, and 
those professing its principles are as- 
sumed to be the social, moral. and polit- 
ical enemies of the South. And the ex- 
perience of the members of this conven- 
| tion demonstrates the fact that within 
the land of their nativity and adoption 
their lives and those of men of their 
party faith are in constant peril through 
the maintenance of .. political idea, and 
they find {hem elves without adequate 
protection from either the State or the 
National Government. 

All the malignancy and bitterness gen- 
erated by crushed pride of political ‘and 
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sectional opinion; by defeat upon the| 
battle-fleld and the downfall of the Lost | 
Gause; by the overthrow of the domi-} 
nancy Of the white race; by immediate 
poverty, pressing want, and the neces- 
sity to labor, are aggravated by the pre- 
sence of the direct cause, in the opinion 
of the old citizens of the South, the col-| 
ored man. The force of the very cir- 
cumstances under which the colored! 
man Was emancipated and enfranchised | 
pude bim an adherent tothe party in! 
power, and put bim in political antago- 
nism with the disaffected white classes. | 
The circumstances of reconstruction | 
wader which negro citizenship became a 
part of the organie Jaw of the nati n/| 
and an element of Southern polities, | 
divided parties in many States of the; 
south as a fact, placing the whites in| 
one body and the colored in another. | 
almost as exclusively and distinctly as 
if the lines of party demarcation were 
intentionally drawn upou the distinction 
of race. And this incidental, yet under 
the circumstances unavoidable, political 
distribution of the races into opposiug 
party combinations serves most potently 
to augment enmity and provoke strife. 

When the non-repentant and unrecon- | 

structed old slavehclders see the long 
despised race standing clothed with 
the dignity and prerogatives of Ameri- 
ean citizens, the former slave, now the 
political equal, before the law, of the 
master ; nolonger a chattel, but a voter, 
eontrolled by his own preferences and, 
convictions, and determined in his po- | 
litica! action and affiliation by his own | 
will, not only the vaunted pride of race, | 
but the arrogance engendered by a 
vicious and oppressive institution con- 
tribute to imbitter many of the white 
men of the South, and they, not un- 
naturally, feel, though unjustly, that 
the black man’s privileges have been 
acquired through the downfall, and at, 
the expense of the proud and hitherto | 
dominant Caueasian. In the presence 
of these hostile political and personal | 
rejudices, the colored people feel that, 
heir rights are in jeopardy, and every 
contest, to them at least. involves not 
only the success or defeat of cherished 
political convictions, but the loss or} 
safety of their political and civil rights, | 
and this fear for the safety and perpetuity | 
of interests so dear and vital to them | 
comes in to intensify the anxiety and | 
passion attendant upon every political 
eampaign, 

The newly enfranchised citizen is also 
obnoxious to the opposition masses, be- | 
cause of the personal athliations that} 
the force of his necessities has occa-' 





sioned. Beginning his new venture as 
a voter, and making bis initial efforts 
aS a citizen, not only embarrassed by 
the novelty of his duties and his inex- 
perience in publie affairs, but without 
the counsel and sympathy of his more 
experienced and better informed white 
neighbors, and in many instances against 
his bitter opposition, he has been com- 
pelled to select the new-comer among 
the whites as his adviser and leader. 

Accessions to the number of Republi- 
cans from the native whites of the South 
have been retarded by the business, 
social, and family proseription enforced 
against this less prejudiced and more 
liberal and advanced class of our citi- 
Zens. 

The field for the selection of political 
guides by the colored citizens has been 
intentionally narrowed by the opposi- 
tien, through denunciation and oppres- 
sion of every stranger and Southern- 
born man who espoused their cause. 
Nor have their selections always been 
happy or judicious. One class of their 
advisers, whether competent or not, is 
viewed with hursh prejudices as stran- 
gers ; the other is regarded as faithless 
to the cause of the South, while the 
aversion of the masses of the resident 
white people to both classes has greatly 
contributed to embitter the opposition 
against the colored man. 

There can be no doubt but that the 


/ereation and iutroduection of this new 


political class at the South—Republicans 
by necessity and preference alike—act- 
ing in concert as a race, for protection 
against political proscription, and the 
personal prejudices of their former mas- 
ters, seeking counseland sympathy from 
strangers, because both were in a great 
degree denied them at home—imay be 


' considered the original, if not the main 


source of the violence and turbulence 
that manifests itself in all political 
struggles in that section. 

Incidents of common occurrence, and 
expressionsof more thanacasual nature, 
make us, who are witnesses of them, 
skeptical of the professions of the sin- 
cerity with which the situation is ac- 
cepted by the Democrats in the South. 
Our fears may possibly be groundless, but 
we do believe that it isthe well matured 
and deliberate intention of the latent 
secession element to forever battle 
against the reconstruction measures, the 
constitutional amendments, and against 


| the political and civil rights of the col- 


ored man, Disregard of law, unless 
contributing to their objects, and deter- 
mined hostility to all authority that does 
not cater to their views, are prevailing 
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features, and we fail to discover any, not enforced with certainty, and in cases 
love for the government against which) where they are violated by members of 
they rebelled, and which continues to the Democratic party for political pur- 
repress their hopes and efforts to discard | poses, they are violated with impunity, 
it. Hethat looks for loyalty among the) Congressional investigations have made 
Democratic and Conservative elements) known to the world that secret oath- 
in the South, to the American flag, as) bor ind organizations exist throughout 
symbolizing a government based upon) the Southern States; that their object 
principles which they regard as obnox- | is, by foree and violence, to prevent the 
lous, will look in vain. Recent events | newly enfranchised race from exercising 
have developed to common conviction! the right of suffrage, and thus to de 
what we have long been satisfied of, that) prive them of political power; that in 
no Republican State government will be! the execution of their design the mem- 
able to maintain itself in the South) bers of these seeret organizations have 
without Federal assistance until the) committed crimes without number of a 
Democracy here shall become convinced | nature calculated to intimidate and ter- 
that it is vain to make war against| rify, and that they are as free from fear 
the idea of civil and political equality fer | of punishment or cause to fear, by the 
all. enforcement of the laws of the States in 

Persistent and determined efforts are! which the offenses were committed, as 
made by our opponents to create a/ though they were wholly guiltless. So 
public opinion at the North that the: prevalent and powerful is the sympathy 
Republicans at the South are but a band! for those who commit these acts that 
of robbers and plunderers, and that the before it the law is insignificant and 
remital of the control of the States to) powerless. In the rarest instanees has 
the old citizens will insure honest ad-|a grand jury preferred a bill of indict- 
ministration, prosperity, and peace. We) ment against any of the perpetrators of 
find ourselves persistently maligned these crimes, and in-no instance that 
through a press mainly owned by the! has come to our knowledge bas a petit 
men who ied the South into rebellion, | jury been found to return a verdict of 
while the Associated Press agents are guilty against the perpetrator of even the 
known to be hostile to us. Failures) most unprovoked and cruel murder, 
and extravagances in the State financial; when committed upon the person of a 
affairs, even corruptions of insignifieant | Republican for political reasons, In this 
amount when compared with many country the law is sustained by public 
notable instances in other sections, are! opinion, and publie opinion is stronger 
magnified and declaimed against as pro-; than the Jaw. Our fathers, in the 
fligacy in the Republican party, while | foundation of our system of government, 
like occurrences of quite equal magni-| never realized that the day ‘would come 
tude happening under Democratic rule when the lives of American citizens 
are scarcely noticed, aud rarely exposed. | could be taken unlawfully and in great 
Crime, outlawry, and violence are re-| numbers, and no witness to such deeds 
presented as peculiarly pertaining to! could be found to prefer a complaint, no 
Radical rule. The ery goes out that all | sheriff to execute a warr: wnt, and no sen- 
Republican officials are wanting in| timent in the community sufliciently 
capacity and integrity, and the con-| strong to secure the condemnation of 
tinued lament of proscription against the offense, or the punishment of the 
the old inhabitants is but an excuse and offenders. Yet this is the case in the 
subterfuge to conceal the real object | Southern States to-day. A’ powerful 
in view. Tennessee, Kentucky, and press preserves silence as to the offense, 
Georgia are oflicered in every depart-| or persistently misrepresents the cir- 
ment by members of the Democratic) cumstances under which it was com- 
party. In Tennessee and Kentucky the! mitted, or where concealment is no 
same lawlessness exists, though the ex- | longer possible, boldly defends the act 
cuses are gone; the war of class is con-| of the criminal. The character of the 
tinued as persistently in those States dead victim is maligned, and a deed of 
controlied absolutely by Democracy as} blood, horrible in its details, is exalted 
it is in those States the Republican party | into an aet of patriotism. Where, un- 
yet have control of, and throughout! der the laws of the General Government, 
nearly all the reconstructed States the} the United States courts have jurisdie- 
power of the Federal Government is in-| tion of the offense and sueceed in ar- 
voked to insure tranquillity and protect | raigning the eriminal, the more talented 
life. }and influential members of the legal pro- 


The laws of the States, designed for | fession hasten to volunteer their services 
the protection of life and property, are: in his defense, and where bail is required 
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for the appearance wal the andes. the ; of an assassin is applanded and regarded 
} 


as the performance of a duty to the 
State. if, however, evil-doers are given 
to understand that the matter does not 
po issible to secure, fairly and in the)end with a verdict of acquittal in the 
monne r prescribed by Jaw, twelve men State court, and that there is a tribunal 
who will decide impartially between the | clothed with power not only to review 
+ alleen and the accused, and ren-| the facts and the law, but to prosecutea 
der 2 verdiet in accordance with the} murderer for the distinct crime of mur- 
law aud the evidence. Those men who! dering a citizen of the United States, 
have sworn to murder, when com-, the spectacle aunnally presented of Uni- 
mauded by their seeret organizations, | ted States troops ordered into the differ- 
and who were, perhaps, accessory to the | ent Southern States to prevent wholesale 
commission of the offense, readily ap-| murder and violence would never again 
pear upon the witness stand to prove | be witnessed. The fact that the General 
that the prisoner was engaged in inno-| Government has to send troops into the 
cent occupation far from the place where | Southern States to protect one class of 
the crime was committed, All the in-| persons from the violence of another, 
fluence and power of tiie Democratic | year after year, shows a defect in exist- 
party are excited in the defense of the|ing legislation, and the necessity of a 
accused, and he may well view with in-| tribunal clothed with power to visit pun- 
difference the efforts of those whose] ishiment upon offenders that can not and 
duty it is to secure the infliction of the} will not be inflicted in the State courts. 
penalty for the violation of thelaw, The | The presence of troops in many instances 
criminal offenses over whieh the United | has had a restraining influence upon the 
Stutes courts have jurisdiction are} murderous disposition of Southern Dem- 
limited in their number, and the only | ocrats, but of late it is only a cause of 
restraint upon the commission of crimes | irritation and the awakening of a retri- 
of the nature indicated, exercised by the | bution that gluts itself when the troops 
Federal courts, spring, in most cases, | are withdrawn, with a full knowledge on 
from the annoyance and expense of un- | the part of the ‘assussin that the author- 
dergoing a form of trial and not from |ity that furnished temporary protection 
the fear of conviction or its results. If,|to his vietim can not punish him for his 
ina rare instance, a conviction should | assassination. 
be had, the criminal, however heinous Though every feeling of humanity 
might be his offense, b owever much in/ prompts us to denounce our political op- 
violation of the laws of his country and | ponents, we forbear to retaliate upon 

of God, would find sympathy and com- | them in kind the abuse heaped upon us. 
fort and support from the members of| We tell the story of Southern Demo- 
that purty in whose cuuse he was re- | | cratic prejudices, malignanc Arsen 
quired to suffer. With no sense of dis-|and challenge refutation. We lay be fore 
grace, no feeling of remorse, but with a | the country unmistakable evidences that 
mind imbued with the teachings of his}men in untold numbers have been and 
Dewocratic leaders, he would endure the | are being daily sacrificed for adherence 
penalt ty for his offense with the pride of | to that political faith which the patriot- 
a patriot and the fortitude of a martyr. | ism of the nation vindicated at the cost 

Allegianee and protection should go | of three hundred thousand lives and three 
together. If the paramount allegiance | thousand millions of treasure, and we 
of the citizen is due to the General Gov- | leave it to the sublime sense of right and 
ernment, it should, in ‘return for this | justice that characterizes the American 
exaction, assume the burden of his pro- people to judge us aright, and afford to 
tection, instead of entrusting the matter | us upon our own Soil that protection that 
to another power, and to whom a second is so readily accorded to the persons of 
allegiance is due, and from whose ue-| their fellow-citizens in foreign lands. 
glect or persecution there is no appeal. EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
If the Constitution warrants, it ought The following is the Executive Com- 
to be made just as much acrime to mur-|__; waves } , 
dera citizen of the United States as it | Mittee appointed under the resolution of 
is to murder a citizen of a State. When} the Committee on Statistics and Out- 
public sentiment approves and indorses rages, to meet in Washington, and to 
the assassination of prominent Republi- which the reports of the Committee on 
cans, as is the case in most of theSouth-| .. .... 3 f 

Statistics, &c., will be made: 


ern States to-day, the State courts have 
no terrors to evil-doers, for men are| Arkansas—Hon. 8S. W. Dorsey,(chm’n.) 


wealthy members of the community | 
eagerly place their names upon the 
poud. Upon the trial it is simply im- 











never convicted of crime where the act! Alabama—George E. Spencer. 
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Mississippi—W.W. Deadrick. 
Virginia—T. M. Shumaker. 
Lonisiana—P. B.S. Pinchback. 
‘Tennessee—W. F. Prosser. 
North Carolina—W. P. Kennedy. 
Georgia—Wim. Markham. 
Florida—Denis Eagan. 
Texas—-L. D. Evans. 


| R.C. Kerens, of Arkansas, Secretary 
‘of the committee. 

CLOSING REMARKS, 
Governor Parsons, the president, then 
‘addressed the convention in a feeling 
jand beautiful manner, after which the 
|convention adjourned sine die. 

‘** LET US HAVE PEACE.” 


| 
| 
| 
| 





A WICKED PERVERSION OF FACTS. 


Some few weeks ago the New York 


Tribune sent Mr. White, one of its cor- | 


respondents, to Alabama to report the 


condition of affairs in that State. Ar-- 


riving at Montgomery, he wrote a letter 
to the Tribune, October 8, from which 
we make the following quotation : 

“JT know nothing personally of. the 
condition of the disturbed counties; I 
shallgo to them in a day or two; but, 
as far as [ have been able to investig rate, 
LT have found that the Administration 


journals and Administration politicians | 
have grossly slandered the people of this , 


State. The party press on both sides is 
very bitter in the controversy, but the 
Republican papers are just as denuncia- 
tory of their opponents as those pub- 
lished in the interest of the Democratic 
party, and it is not true that the latter 
have advised, or do now advise, their 
friends to resort to intimidation or 
violence. The authors of some of these 
slanders, that are destroying the credit 


of the State and driving away immi- | 


grants, live in this city, and [ don’t 
wonder they are treated with contempt. 
They say they are ostracised, but they 
pass through the streets without moles- 
tation or insult, and I have the word 
of high Republican officials here that 


socially and in business relations honor- | 


able men, no matter what their polities, 


are treated alike, except by a few worth- | 


less fellows whose society nobody de- 
sires.’? 

Just previous to Mr. White’s arrival 
at the hotel in Montgomery, Mr. Curtis, 


correspondent of the Chicago Jnter- | 
Ocean, was there with the United States | 


marshal of that district, who had 


brought with him for Mr. Curtis’ in- 
spection a bundle of aftidavits and other 
unimpeschable proof of the murder of 
Billings anda score or more of other 
Republicans who had been murdered in 


Alabama by White League and Kuklux 
bands, While these papers were under 
examination Mr. Curtis saw Mr. White 
coming up the street toward the hotel, 
‘and remarked to the United States mar- 
shal, ‘‘There comes the correspondent 
of the New York Tribune; he wants to 
see you; show him all those affidavits 
and proofs of murders committed, and 
I will step into the next room _ before 
he comes in and make up my report.”? 
White wes soon in the room and the 
marshal gave him a detailed statement, 
and showed him the written evidence of 
the numerous murders and other out- 
rages recently committed in Sumter 
county and other parts of the State. 
From the facts thus obtained he made 
up the report quoted above, in which he 
says, ‘ST know nothing personally of the 
condition of the disturbed counties;” 
but he had ‘*found that the Adminis- 
tration journals and Administration 
politicians have grossly slandered the 
people of this State,” and he ‘does not 
wonder they are treated with contempt.” 

It is searcely possible to believe that 
man could be found who would thus 
pervert the facts: presented to him, sup- 
ported by the affidavits of responsible 
citizens. 

To show whether there has been any 
butchery of Republicans or ‘resort to 
intimidation and violence”’ we will quote 
a few paragraphs from the evidence 
elicited in the examination of the mur- 
| derers of poor Billings. It will be re- 

membered that this was a young man of 
education and culture, a lawyer by pro- 
' fession, who for the benefit of his health 
‘emigrated fr:m Missouri a few years 
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ago and bought, lived upon, and im- 
proved a small plantation in Alabama. 
He had attended a Republican meeting 
and was returning home when he was 
shot. His murderers have recently been 
arrested and carried to Mobile for trial. 
The following js a portion of the testi- 
mony against them. It is from the re- 
port of Mr. Curtis to the Inter-Ocean: 


“Richard Wright was then called, and 
a mulatto boy about eighteen years of 
age came to the stand. He identified 
Bullock and Renfro,saying he had known 
them for more than five . On the 
Saturday evening that Billings was killed 
he was walking along the road toward 
the latter’s house, going to a public din- 
ner, when he met an old man named 
Nelson Doyle, who asked him where he 
could stay all night. This opened the 
conversation. The witness learned that 
the dinner was over, and started back to 
his father’s house with Doyle. Soon they 
saw Billings riding through a narrow 
road, and when fifty yards or more from 
them Renfro sprang out from the bushes 
with a revolver, saying: ‘ Halt, youdamn 
Yankee sou of a —— I and was followed 
by five or six men, all of whom fired at 
Billings. The horse fell first, Billings 
jumped from him and started to run, but 
fell dead, 

‘“Henfro saw witness and Doyle, and 
coming to the latter said: * Did you see 
what we did down there, old man? If 
you did, God damn you, get out of this 
country, or Vl kill you.2. The old man 
put for the bushes. Then Renfro said 
to witness: ‘ Dick, did you see that ?’ 
Witness said: ‘I did.’? ‘ Here,’ said he, 
handing him twenty dollars, ‘take that 
and e-t out of this country, if you don’t 
want to be shot. Hold on,’ he inter- 
rupted, ‘come to my house to-morrow 
morning.’ 

“Witness went home, packed up his 
clothes, and went to Meridian, without 
telling any one where he was going, and 
he did not say anything about the mur- 
der till his father found bhimin Meridian, 
two weeks after. 


‘“There were twenty-five or thirty per- | 


sons with Renfro he thought, among 
whom he knew Bullock, Sledge, Clay, 
Fitzpatrick, and Martin. After leaving 
him they looked at Billings’ body to see 
that he was dead, and then went off 
again into the woods. 

‘During this statement there was no 
Sensation whatever in court, although 
the Democratic press of this city had 
this morning protested Renfro’s inno- 





}cence, and prophesied him a complete 
jand satisfactory triumph over his ac- 
| cusers, 

| ‘* Tn the cross-examination an attempt 
| was made to bewilder the witness with- 
'out effect, and his testimony was clear 
[from first to last. The defense made a 
desperate effort to show that he had been 
| ° ate 6 
}erammed by Radical politicians. and 
; Claimed when the objection was offered 
that they should show that this was a 
| malicious prosecution, instigated for po- 
|litical effect, and that the witness had 
|been brought here, given employment, 
jand kept tor seven weeks, in order to 
Swear to this fabrication. 
/man became quite fervent. 
| Sustained the objection. 

** Nelson Doyle, the old man to whom 
ithe last witness referred, repeated the 
|story of the murder, and said that he 
jtold about it when he stopped at a col- 
;ored man’s house that night. A few 
| weeks after he was sitting in the cabin 
;of aman named Ford one night, when 
| Ford told him there were white men out- 
side who wanted him. He went out, and 
they seized and tied him, put a rope 
around his neck, mounted their horses, 
and dragged him along as fast as their 
horses could go. Hillman was one of the 
number. He was working for Uillman 
jat the time. They took him up a hill, 
and when they reached a spot where 
there was underbrush they asked him 
whether he would rather be shot or be 
hung, or be whipped 1,700 lashes. He 
lpr them to let him go, but if the 

2ord liad commanded that His servant 
ishould suffer for righteousness’ sake he 
| would rather be whipped. They stripped 
ibim, made him Jay flat on the ground, 
land four men, two ou a side, began to 
| beat him with whips six or eight feet 
jlong. They stopped, and a man named 
i'Tutt said, ‘Lift him up,?and he was 
llifted up. Tutt coutinued: * Now, old 
}man, tell what you have said about our 
| killing Billings.’ 
| ‘He told tiem all he could remeinber 
|that he had said. Then Tutt said: ‘Get 
|down, God dainn you; we’li pay you for 
{that.? And they whipped him again. 
| Phey wore out six or eight heavy whips. 
Hillman did not do the whipping, but 
cut the sticks. As often as tie beaters 
/ would tire they would jerk him up by 
ithe rope that was around his neck and 
| throw him down again, to keep him from 
fainting. At one interval they lifted 
(him up and asked him if he would kill 
: Bob Reed. He said: ‘lL don’t know him.’ 
|* We will show you where he is,’ was the 
reply. ‘I will kill himif he don’t kill 
| ine first, if you don’t whip me any more,’ 


The gentle- 
The court 
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witness answered. But they threw him 
down again, and Jim Myers put both 
feet on his neck and jounced hii, yell- 
ing: ‘ Beat him, boys, God damn the 
nigger son of a b—h; beat him!’ 

“After a while somebody suggested to | 
kill him, and the witness said he didn’t 
know any more after that; he was scared 
to death, but the Lord kept him and 
woke him the next morning, when the} 
devil and his angels were gone. During | 
the whipping Hillman told them not to} 
kill him. ‘I love him for that,’ said the | 
witness; Sit was the good Lord that put | 
it into his heart.’ 

‘Witness deseribed his wounds in a| 
fervid manner, and said he crawled down | 
the hill to the road in the morning, and | 
Uncle Daniel found him and took him to | 
his house. Witness recognized several | 
men who assisted at the whipping who | 
were present at the murder of Billings, | 
and named them. Neither Renfro nor 
Bullock were there. 

* As the old man told the story of his 
torture his eyes dilated, his voice treim- 
bled, his hands were clenched, and his 
appeals to heaven to attesp his truth 
were frequent and fervent. When he 
said the Lord saved him from the perse- 
ecution of the devil and gave him, 
strength, a suppressed titter ran across 
the Democratie side of the court-room— 
the only exhibition of any sort of emo- 
tion that was sbown during the day. 
The scene would have been dramatie in | 
a Northern court-room; but here, where | 
negro persecution has been a common 
thing for nearly two centuries, people 
regard it only as one more story of * nig- | 
ger? whipping, and its moral fell dez ul. | 

“During the cross-examination the wit- | 
ness became somewhat puzzled, particu. | 
larly when he was qustioned in regard | 
to the operations of his own mind, and 
the effect of his testimony was much 
weakened by this difficulty under which 
he labored of expressing himself. He 
knew Hillman, and he saw him in the 
crowd tlie day Billings was killed, but 
he did not know why he did not recog- 
nize him next time they met. When he | 
told how Hillman cut switches for the 
rest to whip him, he approached the 
prisoner and pointed directly at him. 
Hill van’s face flushed to a deep red. 
Renfro sat through the trial without 
showing asingle sign of emotion, or even 
interest. Bullock drew his head down 
between his shoulders like a turtle and 
sat stolidly. 

‘After a brief recess Alfred Wright 
swore that he was met by Renfro and 
others who proposed to kill him because 














he had loaned Billings a horse to ride 


home the day the latter was killed, and 
who, deciding not to kill, threatened him 
with death if he told they had spoken to 
him about it. 

“An attempt was made to rule the 
testimony out on the ground that it was 


irrelevant, but the court overruled the 


objections. The witness told a straight 
story, and repeated again and again his 
opinion that Renfro was a dangerous 
man, that he bad always abused the col- 
ored people, and was feared by them. 
“Another colored man was called to 
prove that Renfro and others had 


| threatened him with death if he didn’t 


keep his mouth shut about the Billings 
murder, and the prosecution rested. 

The defense brought forward a large 
number of witnesses, chiefly to prove an 
alibi for Renfro,.but their testimony 
was conflicting, and established the 
startling fact that he is a semi-omnise 
cient being, and can be in several locali- 
ties at the same time. One witness saw 
him at his home about the time billings 
was nurdered, and another saw him at 
another place, and a third at a still 
different one, and soon. The case will 
be continued Wednesday. 

‘It is probable that they will be held 
for trial, but people say no jury can be 
impaneled i in this State that will convict 
them even when the testimony of the 
detectives who have been associated 
with them and heard their braggadocio 
confessions about these outrages is 
added. I have not met a single white 
man, outside of the Radical Club here, 
who does not sympathize with the pris- 
oners, and declare their innocence in 
the face of all this testimony. 

*: They say the ‘ niggers’ lie, and even 
if the old man Doyle were to show his 
scarred back in court, they would say it 
was a political trick to create sympathy 
for the ‘nigger.’ ”’ 

Mr. White, of the Zribune, did not 
stay to hear this evidence, but went over 
to Chattanooga to misrepresent the pro- 
ceedings, objects, and results of the Con- 
vention of Republicans from Southern 
States held at that place, in which he 
achieved a decided success, as his re- 
ports in the Tribune conclusively indi- 


cate. 
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DECIDEDLY CooL.—Carl Schurz de- 
nouncing carpet-baggers! If there is to 
be found a more successful carpet-bagger 
than Carl Schurz Barnum should secure 
him at oncc. He would be a curiosity. 
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THE ELECTIONS—PRESS 


From the following quotations the 
reader will gather the views of the press 
throughout the country on the elections 
and the causes which led to the Repub- 
lican defeat. The suggestions and pre- 
dictions as to the future should be read 
and pondered by every. patriotic Repub- 
lican : 

ANNOUNCING THE RESULT OF THE 
ELECTIONS. 

The Putnam county, N. Y., Monitor 
makes a discovery, and announces the 
fact as follows: 

** We believe there was a general Dem- 
ocratic election on Tuesday, with a few 
scattering votes—Republican. It was 
most emphatically an ‘‘ off?’ year with 
the Republican party—it could hardly be 
more so. Talk abouta ‘* Waterloo de- 
feat,” or a ‘‘tidal wave,’’ they are not 
equal to the occasion of describing the 
Democratic victories on Tuesday, Our 
Democratic cotemporaries need not go 
to the troubleof bringing out that crow- 
ing rooster, or screaming eagle, or fire a 
singlegun. The Republican coon comes 
down without a shot, and yields to the 
inevitable as graciously as he may. 
Rather, they should sympathize with 
us, for—to use a vulgar phrase—they 
know how it is themselves. We were 
about to give the extent of the victories 
until we found that the whole United 
States and New Jersey had gone over to 
the Democrats, so we gave it up. If we 
hear of any place where we gained a vic- 
tory we will give the oficial figures.”’ 

And away out in Michigan the Cen- 
treville Republican hears the news, and 
thus announces the result : 

“Well, we have met the enemy and 
our scalps dangle at theirbelts. They 
were most too many for us, and we have 
been kicked, pounded, and beaten most 
unmercifully. We are scooped, busted, 
demoralized ! Every flank, corner, and 
point has been caved in, and about the 
only thing we care about just nowis to 
find some deep, dark cavern where we 
can get out of sight. * * * * We 
might write volumes on the causes that 
have brought about the result, but we 
don’t feel like it. There were too 
rd voters on the other side. That’s 
all, 


24R 











NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


THE DEMOCRATIC PRESS ON THEIR 
PARTY VICTORY. 

A single note ortwo willindicate how 
terribly triumphant are the notes of the 
Democratic press. The New York World 
thinks : 

‘Tt is fitting that the voice of the vic- 
torious Democracy should rise in shouts 
of patriotic exultation as of old the chil- 
dren of Israel sang together the song of 
Moses and Miriam, wnen the waters of 
the Red Sea had closed over the hosts of 
Pharoah and his chosen captains. The 
enemy said, [ will pursue, I will over- 
take, [ will divide the spoil; my lust 
shall be satisfied upon them ; [ willdraw 
my sword; my haud shall destroy them.”’ 

The Chattanooga Daily Times reads 
its party a lesson, from which we quote: 

“The victory uow perching on the 
banner of the Conservative hosts will 
be of no value to the country unless its 
lessons be utilized by the prudent and 
patriotic men of the party. Bigots and 
madeaps, North and South, must be 
shown to the back seats, or their com- 
pany declined. Their leadership of the 
Democracy has furnished a pretext for 
the continued existence of the Republi- 
can party since 1871, Even in the pres- 
ent campaign success has been achieved 
in spite of their damaging counsels and. 
More damaging conduct.’ 


THE LOCAL AND THE GENERAL CAUSES. 


OF THE DEFEAT. 
These are cleverly summed up by the 
Lansing, Mich., State Republican. It 
says : 

‘* Financial panics always hurt the 
party which holds the National Govern- 
ment. It was so immediately after 1837 
and 1857 with the Democracy. They 
had large crops of fall ‘beats.’ It is so 
now withthe Republican party. People 
who feel hard times blame the National 
Government, and think a change of ru- 
lers will somehow helpthem. In Kansas 
they vote anti-Republican because they 
lost their crops by grasshoppers ; in Min- 
nesota because money is scarce in the 
State treasury, and in Michigan because 
there is too much money there ; in Penn- 
sylvania because the iron trade is dull, 
and in Ohio, Indiana, and elsewhere be- 
cause the whisky trade is dull: in Mas- 
sachusetts because the people vigorously 
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hate Butlerism, which is a Democratic 
excrescence on our party; and all over 
the South because they hate the Union 
flag and by terrorism crush out the party 
which sustains it. Yet the panics of 
1837 and 1857 did not quite kill the De- 
mocracy, and those who think the Re- 
publican party is now dead will see it 
shake off bad men, adopt wiser legisla- 
tion, aud go on conquering again.”’ 

The Easton, Md., Gaze/te makes a 
practical application of this defeat which 
it will be well to note, and govern our- 
selves accordingly in the future. It says: 


‘““The true interpretation or signifi- 
cance of the late election we believe to 
be this: It was a rebuke administered 
to the Republican leaders for those 
blunders which seem, at times, to have 
been committed through recklessness or 
pure perversity, at others through care- 
lessness and indifference to the public 
welfare, and at all times with an almost 
entire disregard of popular opinion. It 
is not for us to go over the list of these 
errors. Every Republican who valued 
the well-being of his country, and de- 
sired the continued predominancy of his 
party, has openly admitted or secretly 
repined over these willful or witless mis- 
takes, and many of those Republicans 
who were in positions of influence have 
offered their advice, which has gone un- 
heeded. The rebuke has been merited, 
and it has been administered with a 
promptness and a vigor which argues 
favorably for the political morality aud 
intelligence of the American people. 
They are the Republicans themselves 


who administered this rebuke, and it’ 


will prove the more effectual, as it has 
come from the hands of those who were 
and would be friends. The causeof the 
losses of the Republicans, then, is a dis- 
approbation of the course of their lead- 
ers. It is not an approbation of the 
course of the Democrats. It is not an 
abandonment of Republican principles 
and an adoption of those of the Demo- 
crats, but it is a reassertion of the one 
without a concurrence with the other.” 

The Goshen, N. Y., Democrat (Repub- 
lican) points to some of the causes that 
led to defeat, and administers advice to 
the vanquished in the following sen- 
tences : 


“It is barely possible that many of the 
Republican leaders have been rather 
prodigal of the power intrusted to them, 
and from long habit imbibed the notion 
that there was no limit to their lease of 











it, and a disposition to show them that 
there is a ‘power behind the throne great- 
er than the throne itself,’ may have actu- 
ated vast numbers in the disposition of 
their votes. ‘The ‘ hard times,’ unjustly 
charged to the account of the Republi- 
can Administration, has had its influ- 
ence upon the ignorant and unthinking, 
while the well-known characteristic, 
‘anything for a change,’ peculiar to 
American character, has turned many 
votes tothe Democratic candidates. But 
speculation aside, the Republicais, from 
whatever cause, have been thoroughly 
castigated, and that it will prove a bless- 
ing to them as a party is our earnest 
hope and belief.’’ 

The Utica, N. Y., Morning Herald 
presents the following suggestions in 
reference to the cause of defeat : 

‘* The Republican party has been work- 
ing out great reforms in the past two 
years, and ought to be stronger for them, 
But in some quarters the idea of reform 
has been scouted, the plea has been made 
for covering up faults and spurning the 
demand for self-purification. As a 
consequence, reformers have been de- 
nounced as meddlers, and the specula- 
tors and jobbers insisted on the mas- 
tery. Only oue effect was possible. The 
popular confidence was repelled, and dis- 
aster was invited.” 

The following home thrusts are made 
by the Towsontown, Md., Union: 

**The rebuke has been dealt at men, 
and not at principles ; at its quibbling, 
cowardly course, and not at its bold, 
courageous measures, that stand out as 
the most prominent features in the his- 
tory of the nineteenth century. Thede- 
feat of the Republican candidates has 
been secured by Republican votes. And 
this proves the high character of the 
rank and file of the party. The Repub- 
lican party cannot be driven or led by 
the crack of the party’s whip. They 
chose to deal a rebuke to the party by 
the election of candidates of the oppo- 
site party. The lesson is a good one. 
We take it the party will learn some- 
thing by the operation. It is wiser now 
than it was a month ago. It will be 
much wiser one or two yeurs hence than 
it is now.” 


From another editorial article in the 
same paper we quote the following logi- 
cal remarks: 


“There has never been a truer senti- 
ment uttered than that of William H. 
Seward’s, in 1858, that the cause in 
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which the Republican party was en- 
gaged was an ‘irrepressible conflict.’ 
That ‘conflict’? is not yet ended—and 
will not be until every man can express 
his sentiments as freely by voice or 
ballot in Louisiana as in Maine. We 
have always had in theory the reputation 
of having a free country. A great por- 
tion of itis yet free only in theory. Our 
boast is a lie until any man can speak 
and act his opinions without fear of 
molestation by intimidations or violence 
of any kind. The work of the Republi- 
can party is to educate every section of 
this American Republic up to that point 
where its inhabitants shall respect and 
protect every citizen in the exercise of 
his just rights. If the people feel any 
indifference toward the Republican 
party it is because it has not squarely 
faced and lived up to this idea.”’ 

The Cincinnati Gazette claims that the 
defeat is a just rebuke, and supports its 
position by the following reasoning : 

“While not underestimating the de- 
‘feat we have sustained, let no one give 
it undue magnitude. He whoconcludes 
from it that the Republican party has 
been decisively and finally overt!:rown 
sees but a short way into the future, 
knows but little of the temper of the 
times. A rebuke the election most un- 
questionably is. Itisarebuke of Credit 
Mobilier, salary-grabbing, moieties, Sim- 
mons’ and Shepherd’s appointments, 
third term,and Butlerism. But it isa 
rebuke only. It is not a final judgment. 
Protiting by it, the Republican party can 
regain its old power and ascendency. 
The masses of the people have no more 
confidence in the Democratic party than 
they have had for the last ten years. 
That party has not virtue enough in it 
to survive success. It is for the Repub- 
lican party itself to say whether it will 
again take the scepter of power which 
the Democracy will laydown. For our- 
Selves we believe it will be stronger for 
this reverse. In our judgment it will 
enter the next Presidential contest 
Stronger and more united than it has 
been since 1572.”’ 


The New York Sun comments thus: 

‘* When the results of this great con- 
test are fully ascertained it will probably 
appear that they are due not so much 
to Democratic gains as to Republican 
losses. We fancy that it will turn out 
that the stay-at-home Republicans did 
the business.”’ 

The Brooklyn, N. Y., Union comes to 


the point and says: 








“Tt is the custom of the American 
people when things go wrong to charge 
the party in power with the responsi- 
bility. The financial distress which now 
exists, the dullness of trade, the lack of 
work, and the prospect of a hard winter, 
uuder this illogical reasoning, may have 
induced Republicans against their prin- 
ciples, and it must be against their bet- 
ter judgment, to try the experiment of 
a change.” 

THE LIQUOR QUESTION IN POLITICS. 

The New York Republic thinks : 

“The election returns from Massa- 
chusetis ought to be a lesson not only to 
the Prohibition party of that State, but 
to similar organizations elsewhere, and, 
indeed, to all those who seek by force to 
control the tastes of humanity with re- 
gard to food and drink, vither by legis- 
lative enactment or, as in this case, by 
projecting such questions among the is- 
sues of a political canvass.”’ 

To which the New Haven Palladiun 
adds : 

** But the Republicans, not of Massa- 
chusetts alone, but in every other State, 
ought by this time to know that nothing 
can be gained by truckling to a faction 
determined to rule or ruin, and whose 
connection with the Republican party 
had already alienated from its ranks the 
sturdy Germans of the West, and thou- 
sands of intelligent, liberty-loving men 
who will not countenance impertinent 
interference with personal rights,”’ 

The Boston Daily Advertiser logically 
remarks that : 

‘The rebellion was aggravated, how- 
ever, by a misguided attempt to make 
the party in Massachusetts an ally of 
the State Temperance Alliance. Lhe 
Republican party is a party of temper- 
anee, order, and law. The weight of 
the liquor interest, so-called, would be 
thrown against it in any eveyt, no mat- 
ter what the issues before%he people 
might be. But this year our party lead- 
ers thought it necessary to add another 
turn to the screw, and make the voters 
swear that they were not only in favor 
of temperance, order, and law, but of a 
patent scheme for enforcing all these 
virtues. The scheme has been tried, 
and it has failed disastrously; and the 
voters thought the time had come to say 
that they did not care to continue the 
farce any longer.”’ 

THE MAIN CAUSE OF THE REPUBLICAN 
DEFEAT. 

There is no difficulty in pointing to the 

true cause of the temporary successes of 
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the Demoet ratic party. The Cleveland, | 
Ohio, erald, strikes the nail square on| 
thehead. Says that journal: 

“It is a faet, shown by the history of. 
this country from the formation of its. 
government, that panics are always fol- | 
lowed by the defeat of the political party 
in power. The dominant party ischarged 
with the responsibility of the ‘hard. 
times,’ and punished accordingly. Why | 
this should be so would puzzle any one 
to explain, but that it is so no one ac-) 
quainted with our political history will | 
deny. In ‘hard times’ there is a desire | 
for a change of some sort. This feeling | 
is not confined to the poor and ignorant | 
Classes. ‘Nhe heaviest and most intelli- 
gent of manufacturers share it to. 
greater or less extent, although they | 
give no reason for it. All they ‘know is 
that they are only getting ‘half an eel to! 
a pot,’ and they want to see whether a 
change will give them an entire eel.” | 

Equally direct to the point are the 
following remarks from the New York 
Christian Union: | 

“It is seldom that a reigning party | 
ean exist in the presence of general in-| 
dustrial discontent. Financial revul- 
sions way rain capitalists, break mer- 
chants, cripple manufacturers, without 
overthrowing an Administration. But) 


wheu the prices of wheat fall from two) 
dollars to fifty cents a i pte when | 
wages fall one half, and day laborers 
ean not get work even at that reduction, 
and all business is paralyzed, capital 
locked up, and everybody is anxious, 
discontented, anid suffering, woe be to | 
the existing Administration! The jars_ 
and noises which a man in health does) 
not even notice become intolerable when | 
he is sick. ‘Che charges and criticisms 
which have worked mischief to the Re- 
publican party, had the times been pros- 
perous, aud citizens busy and contented, 
would ha hardly scratched where now 
they have cut deep. The universal de- 
pression of business has given an unnat- 
ural aud extrinsic force to allegations 
made against the Republican party.’ 
The Louisville Journal is sound in its 
conclusions as to-the main cause of the 
Republican defeat. Here is its explana- 
tion: 
“As Republican journalists it naturally 
becomes our duty to contribute our 


quota tothe explanation of Republican 
reverses on Tuesday. It is pot the most 


pleasant duty in the world, but, as find- 


| day was the hard times. 
4) there were various matters to grumble 


‘that end. 





ing the correct explanation is an essen- 


tial preliminary to well-directed efforts 
for renewed popular support, we must 
| do our share with the rest. During the 
‘campaign of 1872 an old Democrat, a 
gentleman who had been a journalist, 
and a member of Congress, and a resi- 
|dent of Washington under circun- 
stance that gave him excellent opportu- 
nities for political observation, said to 
the writer: ‘Of course Grant will be 
elected. We won’t be able to defeat the 
Republican party as long as the country 
is prosperous. But look out for hard 
times. As soon as they come we will 
beat you, certain!’ and that is just what 
has come to pass. The fundamental 
cause of the Republican defeats Tues- 
To be sure 


about and find fault with, but in them- 
selves they would not have counted for 
much. Hard times make people cen- 


| sorious, disposed to magnify evils, in- 


disposed to consider causes, conse- 
quences, or any circumstances or condi- 
tions but their own private ones, and 
generally illogical. There was no ‘good 
reason for believing that the Democratic 
party could do anything to make times 
better, and there was every reason to 
believe that the Republican party would 
do everything that could be done for 
But the people were in that 


| state of mind which prevails at Donny- 


brook Fair, and inclined to hit every 
head they saw, and Republican heads 
were most numerous. The Government 


/is always held responsible when any- 


thing goes badly, and the Government 
has been in the hands of the Republi- 
cans. The Democrats have had a very 
easy part to play—all they had to do was 
to find fault and grumble louder than 
anybody else, and suggest how much 
better things would be if they had the 
management of them. They were not 
called on to submit any definite policy 
to the people, which was well for them, 
for they haven’t any. The people took 
them up, not because they wanted them 
or trusted them particularly, but be- 
cause they were convenient instruments 
through which to manifest their dis- 
pleasure at the hard times.”’ 
WORDS OF CAUTION. 

The St. Louis Democrat (Republican) 
has these words of caution and advice: 

“The Republican party must not 
count, however, upon Democratic ex- 
cesses. That party has now a strong 
hope of national success. It is on its 
good behavior. If it has any tact or 
shrewdness it will scrupulously avoid 
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those measures by which public opinion 
at the North would be again sharply 
drawn to its past misdeeds. The Re- 
publicans must set themselves to correct 
their own errors, to purify their own 
party, and to give it a wise, honorable, 
and consistent policy, if they mean to 
make successful resistance in 1876 to 
Democratic reaction. Congress must 
be taught that legislation for the main- 
tenance of corrupt men in power, 
whether at the South or in Washington, 
will not be tolerated.”’ 

The Southbridge; Mass., Journal 
comes right to the point, and says: 

“More work must be put into elec- 
tions if they are to be saved. Apathy 
and neglect are to become things of the 
past.”’ 
A STRICT ACCOUNT OF DEMOCRATIC 

STEWARDSHIP DEMANDED. 


The New York Tribune (Independent) | 


demands of the victorious party that its 
large pretensions and broad promises be 
strictly fulfilled. It says: 

‘The elections just: held give the 
Democrats a glimmer of a possibility of 
a return to power, ; 
discretion; statesmanship in the man- 
agement and leadership of the party, 
there will be no time lost in the adop- 
tion of measures by which it shall be- 
come consolidated and strong. The er- 


rors, and worse than errors, of the party | 
in power are before them for instruction | 


and warning. They may see very clearly 
the abuses of that party’s overthrow. 
They will be guilty of the most stupend- 
ous folly if they do not heed the warn- 
ing and bend their highest energies and 
best endeavor to avoid this fate. They 


cannot afford to wait until they come | 
into possession before defining absolutely | 
their policy and erecting their tests of | 


political orthedoxy. There must be no 


more fooling with Credit Mobilier specu- | 


lations by their representative men; no 


more voting for salary grabs upon the | 


puny pretext that the party in power is 
saddled with the responsibility; no more 
such ghastly experiments upon the pa- 
tience of the people as the nomination 
of Fernando Wood for Speaker; and, 
above all, no more trifling upon the sub- 
jects on which more than all others the 


people look to them for wise and states- | 


manlike legislation. They come into 


power with the conditions annexed to 
which they have heretofore heartily con- 
sented—a full acceptance of the results 
of the large contentions, now happily 
ended, of the past twenty years. They 





If there be wisdom, | 


have assailed the financial policy, or 
lack of policy, of the Administration, 
and the people have listened. The peo- 
|ple now invite them to step up and do 
| mony 

better. 

The Monroe, Mich., Commercial be- 
lieves the victors will fail to meet the 
expectations of the people. It remarks 
| that : 

“The Democrats will have unques- 
tioned control of the next Ifouse of 
| Representatives. They have certainly 
| Succeeded in getting power enough to 
| let the people see what they would do if 
jthey had more, and unless we greatly 
| mistake their temper and capabilities 
| they will so use the power they have ob- 
itained that the people will be glad to 
itake it away from them at the first Op- 
| portunity.”’ 
|THE COLORED ELEMENT AND THE DE- 
MOCRACY. 

In view of the ascendency of the Dem- 
ocratic party, the present is a critical 
period in the experience of our newly- 
;enfranchised colored citizens. Vhat 
will be their fate if the pro-slavery 
party should obtain contro] of the Fed- 
eralGovernment The Cincinnati Daily 
Times thinks that : 
| ‘The arrogant tone of the Democracy 
from North to South indicates their 
confidence that they and their prinei- 
| ples have the full support of the eoun- 
itry. As a result, we look for and pre- 
dict a determined move on the Consti- 
tutional changes that followed the war, 

The wiser element of the party will op- 
pose any extreme measures, and urge 
that the real will of the people be recog- 
nized, that the negro shall fill just that 
|place in polities to which his intelli- 
gence and good citizenship entitle him, 
and no more. But the hot-headed ones 
| will not be kept in the traves. They 
fancy they see in the late elections a 
;common voice of ‘Down with the ne- 
gro,’ and upon this the®@ will, sooner or 
later, undertake to act. A recoustruc- 
tion of the Southern States upon an elee- 
toral qualification of some kind—prop- 
erty or otherwise—for the purpose of 
reducing the colored vote, is the bill for 
the future. And upon that issue the 
|Republican party will come ¢ 





together 
| stronger, more solidly than ever. with 
|ranks thoroughly re-formed and policy 
| Wisely strengthened. They have ouly 
| to work wisely in the next two years.”? 
| : 

| TheChicago Jnter-Ocean remarks upon 


————— ee ee 
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this problem of race issues in the South 
as follows : 

‘“« These important reverses to Repub- 
licanism, and especially the loss to the 
party and the country ef the next House 
of Representatives, are calamities be- 
yond estimate. ‘They will serve to em- 
bolden the rebel outlaws of the South 
to fresh acts of barbarity upon Union 
blacks and whites alike. They will en- 
courage the craven Northern allies of | 
treason to new efforts to nullify the) 
guarantees Of the amended Constitu- | 
tion. They will have the effect to strike | 
a staggering blow at the national credit | 
at home and abroad. But if these im-| 
measurable evils shall ultimately result | 
in rousing the Republican party to the 
dangers which menace the Government 
through Democratic domination in the | 
executive, as well as the legislative, de-| 
partments; if, in brief, the loss of the) 
national House of Representatives in 
1874 shall serve to save the election of 
President and both houses of Congress 
in 1876, through that patriotism in pres- 
ence of peril which has so many times | 
daring the last fourteen years saved the | 
Republic, the loyal masses of the North 
and South ean afford to bear the humili- | 
ation and mortification of the present | 
visitation of adversity,”’ | 

HAS THE’ DEMOCRATIC PARTY A 
POLICY ? 

The New York Herald thinks the 
people have an interest in knowing the | 
financial policy of the Democracy, which | 
is generally supposed to be very much | 
mixed. The Heruld says: 

‘The country has an especial interest | 
in knowing what the policy of the Dem- | 
oeratic party is going to be on the great | 
subject of the finances. This is the para- | 
mount question. The recent political | 
revolution is chiefly owing to public dis- | 
content and suffering on account of the) 
business condition of the country. The 
people meant to condemn and have em- | 
phatically condemned the financial pol- | 
icy which caus®d the disastrous collapse 
last year and the disheartening stagna- 
tion which has since prevailed. They | 
knew what they meant to condemn, but | 
they do not yet see what they ought to} 
approve. The people in these elections | 
have acied like a family indignantly dis- | 
missing a physician who has maltreated | 
his patients—sure they are right in that, | 
but not very well knowing whether his | 








present instance is strongly recommend- 
ed by the ‘* undertaker,” in anticipation 
of very gratifying results by hopelessly 
reducing the vitality of the national 
patient, and ultimately, after pocketing 
a heavy fee for professional services, 
quietly dissolving his mortal existence, 

But other inquiring editors, and anx- 
ious politicians, too, want to know what 
will be the policy of the future. Says 
the Lafayette Journal: 

** We want to see now what they will 
do upon the subject of finanee, the tariff: 
State relations and conditions, cheap 
transportation, and the great questions 
of the hour. They will be no longer ir- 
responsible grumblers, but responsible 
actors. This will sober their wildness 
some, but to harsh critics the same 
measure that they have given will be 
meted out. They will be held toa strict 
accountability, and will realize the dif- 
ference between doing and finding fault 
with what is done. The probabilities 
may be reasonably summed up as fol- 
lows: The Democracy will do the bid- 
ding of the Southern extremists. If it 
does the people will impatiently repudi- 
ate it at the next polls, and again call 
the Republican party into authority. 
The Democratic party, led by wiser 
counsels, will strive to prove worthy the 
conlidence reposed in it, and must ne- 
cessarily repudiate the claims of the 
Southern extremists. To do this is to 
inaugurate fatal dissensions; to do 
otherwise is to confess the correctness 
of the Republican position. The biame 
for everything of which the people com- 
plain has been laid at the door of Repub- 
lican legislation, and the Democratic 
party has promised, in case of success at 
the polls, to banish all cause of com- 
plaint. Failureto dothis will show the 
sham of their outcry and open the popu- 
lar eyes to the true causes, Its promises 


| have been so great that fulfillment is an 


impossibility. But judging the future 
by the past the strongest probability is 
that it will take much less than two 
years for the great political beggar on 
horseback to ride to the devil.”’ 

The Cecil Whig, Elkton, Md., claims 
that : 

‘*The Republican party possesses the 
morality and brains of the country. 
These men have not espoused the effete 
principles which compose the creed of 


long-slighted village rival will prescribe the Democratie party. But it is prob- 


With more skill.’ 


able that that party will lose its nead 


The ‘sighted village rival” in the! with such unexpected success, and at- 
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tempt to inaugurate its worn out theo- | valuable article on the absolute neces- 
ane of oo age will be brushed | sity of personal purity of character and 
= “ote uae os us cian OF the ‘integrity in private and public life. We 
next Congress. The only hope of any | quote: 
party is pure men in office.” ‘s There is never a loss without a gain, 
We are indebted to The Nation, an In- lis verily true the world over. The loss 
dependent weekly journal in New York be eye ely party eam ho the 
city, for the following view of the Dem-| vatue in it to the party and the people. 
ocratic capacity to successfully govern | The first grand importance is the posi- 
forty millions of people. It says: itive and unmistakable conscience of the 
“ The Democratic party is not a regu- | bation regarding corruption in individ- 
larly organized oppusition. It has no ual rulers. We can not and must not 
body of political doctrine, and no tradi- | Say that because a magistrate is a smart 
tions and no leaders. It is a loose, ineo- | business man and attends to public du- 








herent mass of persons, seattered in 
greater or less numbers over the Union, 
without any common heed or common 
aims, and no hundred of them alike on 
any topic of national interest. No- 


body can say what are their views about | 


the currency, or the tariff, or the South- 
ern problem, or the transportation prob- 
lem, or the civil service question, or any 
other question. Some ot them say one 
thing on all these topics, and some say 
another the exact opposite.” 

The New York Evening Post comes 
directly to the point when it announces 
that : 

“It would bea great mistake to call it 
a Democratic victory. The Democrats, 
as a national party, offered the people 
only one thing. They had no policy io 
submit. They had no record on which 
they could ask the people to trust them. 
They had no carefully-matured or cohe- 
rent measures for the future better than 
or materially different from the Repub- 
lican measures. They did offer one 
thing—achange. They people took the 
change; they did not take the Demo- 
crats. Whether they wiil take them re- 
Mains an open question.” 

The Vevay Reveille, Indiana, is equally 
pointed in its remarks about a policy. 
Says the editor : 

**The Democrats are happy, but the 
most of them don’t know why. The 
Democratic party has no settled policy. 
It is only pledged to tear down the work 
of the Republicans. Just what they 
will build up they don’t know them- 
selves, nor do the most of them care. 
They simply stand on the platform of 
‘We are opposed.’ ”’ 


INDIVIDUAL VIRTUE AND INTEGRITY 
NECESSARY TO PARTY SUCCESS. 

Under the head of ‘*A Lesson for the 

Hour’’ the Geneva, Wis., Herald has a 





| ties the party has no business to know 
or ask what his private character is. 
‘The character of the nation is made or 
‘unmade by the private character of its 
lrulers and citizens. The party must 
land ought to demand strict honor and 
| uprightness of life and character. The 
|influence upon the young of a public 
'oflicer of high position drinking, gam- 
| bling, horse racing, insulting virtue, and 
itrifling with the things most sacred, 
causes a disrespect for American insti- 
tutions which will eventually destroy 
'the purest patriotism inthe land. It is 
one of the most alarming dangers we 
know of in existence. Let the young 
men of America just on the eve of their 
assuming the right of franchise become 
disgusted by the corrupt and licentious 
{management of the predominant party; 
| let them feel their country is a thing of 
| traflie in the hands of deliberate schem- 
ing villains, and no pen can touch the 
words which shall portray the danger 
ahead.”’ 
The writer emphasises his conclusion, 
| which is that ‘‘ whatever the consequence s 
| the people will not tolerate corruption,” 
| either in the Democracy or in the “‘glory- 
/covered Republican party.” 
The St. Louis Democrat (Republican) 
makes the following timely suggestions: 
““TIf this season of candid self-investi- 
gation, of honest and fearless endeavor 
| to reform abuses and correct evils, 
‘should be longer postponed, a terrible 
} advantage will be given to an adversary 
| already too strong tor the welfare of the 
!country when the next Congress comes 
| together in March. The true Republi- 
lcan, now, is the man who seizes most 
| boldly and firmly the opportunity that 
| yet remains to convince the country that 
| reform within the party, reform thor- 
ough and complete, is no longer to be 
i delayed. It is not a time for empty re- 
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criminations, but it is a time for un-|from the people or by the committee, 
sparing exposure of existing abuses and| The former plan seemed to strike sev- 
effective correction of evils. He will eral gentlemen, as no doubt it would 
render the greatest service to the party the independent citizen, as the most 
who will do most in that direction. If, democratic and proper, but the opposi- 
the opportunity is wellimproved the re-| tion to it was so great that no decision 
action of 1874 will result, as did the re-| was reached. Whatever the method of 
action of 1862, in intrenching the party | nominating be, the men nominated, to 
anew in the confidence of the people by | succeed, must be representative citi- 
starting it anew upon a career of active zens. Ex-Alderman Gaffield was right 
fidelity to their wishes and needs.” | when he said that the party, whether it 
THE “TUG OF WAR”? IS YET IN THE be Democratic, Republizan, or People’s, 

FUTURE. | which puts the best ticket in the field 


It is generally conceded by the news- 
paper press of all shades of success that 
the real test of political strength is yet | 
in the future. The Syracuse Journal | 
logically remarks that : | 

‘The battles which will test the ef- | 
fectiveness of the organization of the | 
Democratic party are yet to be fought. | 
The recent defeat of the Republican 
party was not due to a superior organi- 
zation on the part of its opponents, but 
to the circumstances which caused a 
political reaction. The test battles are 
yet to be fought on the floor of Con-, 
gress and in State Legislatures, where 
it wi 1 soon be seen that the Democratic | 
party is very much like the army of Na 
poleon IfL which he put in the field, 
against the Germans—just the army for | 
a Sedan.”’ 

The Fairmount West Vircinian looks | 
for a more satisfactory result in 1876. It | 
says: 

“Two years hence, when a great con- 
test will be fought on a Presidential is- 
sue for the life or death of Republican 
institutions and principles, we may | 
count upon and expect to see a more 
satisfactory result for the party, and, as 
we honestly believe, for the whole coun- 
try and for mankind.”’ 

| 

PREPARATION FOR THE CAMPAIGN OF | 
1876, | 

Already there are indications all round | 

: ° . | 

of preparation for the Presidential cam- | 
paign, in which the relative strength of | 
the two great political parties will be | 
put to the test. The Boston Globe, No- | 
vember 10, announces that : | 
“The city campaign was opened last | 
night by the meetings of the Republican | 
and Democratic ward and city commit- | 
tees. At the former, as will be seen by | 
our quite full report. there was a lively | 


| will be suecessful at the polls. The 


people are mighty particular these 
times.” 

Similar initiatory movements are an- 
nounced all over the Union. 

The Worcester, Mass., Spy says: 

“The Republicans must compose their 
differences, correct their errors, seek 
wise counselors and faithful and able 
leaders, and be prepared to move for- 
ward with renewed zeal and with un- 
broken front against the enemy when 
the hour comes for renewing the con- 
flict.” 

The West Chester, Pa., Hecord has a 
word of admonition and advice, as fol- 
lows: 

“Tt is a bitter dose which we have 
been compelled to swallow, but all ton- 
ics are bitter, and we hope that the 
draught may result in revigorating the 
Republican party. We believe the peo- 
ple of this country are as thoroughly 
Republican as they were in 1872, and all 
that is needed for its suecess in the fu- 
ture is that the Republican party profit 
by the lesson of Tuesday. The ablest 
and purest minds of the party must now 
be invoked, and we must show to the 
people that we have taken a new depart- 
ure. Much depends upon Congress dur- 
ing its coming session, and the conduct 
of the Republican majority will have 
much to do with winning back the lost 
confidence of the people.’’ 

The Tallahasse, Fla., Sentinel is right. 
Hear it: 

**The majority of the people are with 
the Republican party to-day, but if we 
carry the next Presidential election we 
must have the organization and disci- 
pline, and the pluck and vim of other 
vears.”’ 

HOPEFUL VIEWS OF THE FUTURE. 

The Centreville, Md., Citizen, after a 


debate on the question of the manner review of the situation, concludes that: 


of making nominations this year—| 


** The Democratic victory is complete, 


whether by convention of delegates | but it is of a temporary nature, and has 
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been produced by local causes. Wedo| ‘We are beaten, but not dismayed. 
not suppose the most hopeful Democrat | The Republican party is unconquered, 
entertains the idea that Massachusetts, | and, with new zeal and better auspices, 
for inetance, will cast her vote for a) we shall yet meet and shatter the disor- 
Democratie President in 1876. Other) ganized host of camp-followers, who, 
States that show a Democratic majority | through a panic in the Republican army, 
this year are equally sure for a Republi- | have stumbled upon a victory.” 
can President two years hence. The! The Granite State Free Press, Lebanon, 
Democratic rout two years ago was | New Hampshire, thinks— 
equally as great as the Republican dis-|~ (., ; 
aster of this fall and we may confi- There never was a time when a Dem- 
dently expect to see another revolution ocratic House could do less mischief 
at the next Congressional election. Of, than now. It is a barren victory after 
course the intimidation and terrorism|@l. As to the Republican party it 
at the South will give the Democrats | as thrown off the most of its bad 
every State there, but we must remem- | !'aterial, and will be in better condition 
ber that Abraham Lincoln was elected | to enter upon the Presidential election 
without a single Southern vote, and that than if this reverse had not happened.” 
Grant also received votes enough in the | The Jobnstown, New York, Journal 
Northern States to secure his election | ejaims that— 
without a single Southern State. W | “ep : ate eae 
think our Democratic friends will find| _“ The disaster is not so great as to be 
themselves sadly disappointed in their | R@cessarily crushing. It may bring dif- 
expectations of feasting on the spoils of | iculties for the present. and earnest 
Federal offices after the next Presiden-| Work for the future; but out of the 
tial election.” wreck may be constructed a reformed 
k 5; en sy} Republican party which will have power 
The result of the contest of 1876 will) to conquer and to win for itself the glory 
depend very much upon ‘“circum-| and the renown of days gone by.” 
stances.” Republicans were not asleep) The New Jersey Republican points to 
when they won their laurels 1776. <A the causes of defeat, and forecasts the 
victory, as well in politics as in war, | future conditionally as follows: 
must be earned before it is won. ‘“We can not see how there can be a 
The Indianapolis Journalsuggests cor-| ground for any decided difference of 
rectly that: opinion as to what has caused the Re- 
“If the opportunity is well improved publican overthrow. We should sup- 
the reaction of 1874 will result, as did | pose all persons of good judgment will 
the reaction of 1872; in intrenching the | concede that the influence ot the gt eat 
party anew in the confidence of the peo- | te of last Aveaiy and she ope 7 
ple hy starting it anew upon a career of | Republican party to take the ints he 
active fidelity to their wishes and needs.’ | People have given it to reform certain 
i ; a | party abuses, has led to the result of last 
The Yonkers, New York, Statesman Tuesday. The Democratic organization 
takes a statesmanlike view of the situa-| has been used as an instrument by the 
tion, and remarks: |people to bring the Republican party 
“Weare by no means disheartened, | back fully to its old high standard of 
We could have wished & better result; | Purity, and to rebuke some of the leaders 
but the advantages gained by our ad-| W40 control its policy and actions, for 
versaries are not decisive. They had | their reckless indifference to public 
littie at stake; they made the mbst of | OPinion. If the voice of the people as 
the prostration of business, the third | just expressed is regarded, there is little 
term, and the investigating committees; | anger that the people will fly perma- 
indeed, they staked their entire stock in | Bently to the Democratic party, for they 
trade. The coming winter will be one | Will get no relief from that quarter. 
of political apathy; and with another here is no occasion, therefore, for 
season greater prosperity will ensue. demoralization in the Republican ranks, 
All that is needed is thorough re-organ- 


We have but to make the most of the} #") = 
opportunity; and to clear the decks for | }24tion, and fresher and better leaders. 
the coming Presidential election, and | The Westfield, New York, Republican 


another national triumph for the great | thus logically forecasts the future: 














arty : Tni ? 
party of the Union.” - “ The reverse in this and other States 
The Jamestown, New York, Journal | will tend to purify the party in every di- 
claims that— rection, and give it its own rightful po- 
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sition before the world. It will tend to | down by such a reverse as the present is 
insure another Republican Presidential | impossible.” 
victory. The best of parties long in| mpeg Logansport, Indiana, Journal has 


ower can not avoid the hangers-on, | 
Ran. with wordy patriotism, " aeawh |‘*an abiding faith ”’ that ‘** the Republi- 


! 


themselves to and leech its vitals and can party will sweep the country in 
bring it reproach. Two off years will | 1876.” That paper believes— 





enable the party to gather its best forces 
and prepare it for a successful encounter 


| "ts The struggle for the control of the 


| 


for its rightful position; and in doing | country in 1876 will be between the Re. 
this nothing will be more carefully looked | publican and the Democratic parties. It 
after than the placing of good and pure | }8 equally clear that unless the Demo- 
men in nomination in every place: men | cratic party is thoroughly revolutionized 
that shall not drag down the whole ticket | #0d reformed, its accession to the man- 
with their own infamy. This is the les- agement of our national affairs would 


son of the result.” 

The Philadelphia North American has 
eonfidence. It says: 

“The dark hours of the Kansas strug- 
gle, the far darker and more dishearten- 
ing periods of the civil war, and the 
times when the slave powers before the 
war seemed to be overshadowingly tri- 
umphant only nerved the great body of 
the justice-loving people to more reso- 
lute action and led to more grand and 
glorious results. So we think it will be 
with the Republican party; for that a 
party embodying so much of right prin- 
ciples and so many devoted and enno- 
bling purposes can be permanently cast 


2 a Calamity which might result in irre- 
| trievable ruin to the country. With 
| these facts before them, Republicans 
| have every incentive to gird themselves 
|for the coming battle. Their country 
| calls them as it did in the dark hours of 
| the rebellion when all seemed to be lost. 
| They were not cowed and demoralized 
then by defeat, but, on the contrary, 
rose from it with new courage and 
strength, and wrested victory from its 
jaws. We have an abiding faith that 
| this history will repeat itself, and that 
{the Republican party will sweep the 
country in 1876 with a victory unparal- 
| leled in the annals of our political bat- 
tles.”’ 





EXECUTIVE AND DEPARTMEN T NEWS. 


A PROCLAMATION BY THE PRESIDENT. 
The President has issued a proclama- 


tion accepting, by authority from Con-_ 


gress, for the benefit of American citi- 
zens, the recent law of the Ottoman 
Empire ceding the right of foreigners to 
possess real estate in the Turkish do- 
minions, and placing all foreign proprie- 


tors of real estate there on an equality | 


with Ott man subjects. 





TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 
THE NATIONAL CURRENCY. 

The report of the Comptroller of the | 
Currency shows that 2,200 national 
banks have been organized since the es- | 
tablishment of the system; 35 of these | 


| the resources and liabilities at corre- 
sponding periods for the last five years. 
A table is also given exhibiting similar 
datg on the 2d of October, date of last 
report, returns from New York, Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, from 
the redemption cities and the remaining 
banks, being arranged separately. Two 
bills passed the last Congress relative to 
‘the national banking system. The first 
| bill, which is quoted, and which pro- 


| vided for an increase of both the na- 
tional bank circulation and of the legal- 


tender notes to four hundred millions of 
dollars, failed to receive the signature 
of the President, and did not become a 
law. 

The principal points of the second act 


banks have failed, and 37 gone into vol- ‘are given, which act went into opera- 
untary liquidation by a vote of two- tion June 20, 1874, the amount of cur- 
thirds of the shareholders, leaving 2,028 rencey distributed under the operation of 
banks in existence on the Ist of Novem- this act, and the effect of the act upon 
ber, 1874. Tables are given exhibiting ‘ the reserves of the national banks. 
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The subject of redemption is discussed| THE TRADE DOLLAR IN DEMAND. 

at greater iength, and the hope expressed | A letter from the Director of the Mint, 
that the present system of exchanging! now in San Francisco, contains the fol- 
mutilated notes for new paper issues! lowing important information: 

will not long hence be superseded bya} ‘The demand for the trade dollar will 
true system of redemption, namely: a/ soon be from — — and : — rene 

, : i 0 plegre 3 are no 

animeneea Wet demand of national bank nenee aaa - ue ie California 
notes in coin, or its representative pay-| from New York, Boston, and London as 
able in coin. ito whether they can obtain certain 


riod ‘ | amounts for remittance to China. The 
MPTIO} t-TWENTY | (4): f : 
ee ees | a buy up every dollar-and remit 


BONDS OF 2. 5 
ONDS OF 186 lin sums of one dollar up to thousands. 
The Secretary of the Treasury, in the) The trade dollar appears to be going into 


thirteenth. call for the redemption of | the interior of China, The director also 
istates that opérations will be com- 


Teena yrinel | menced in the new building by the 15th 
pond , at the l- | instant. 
pal and accrued interest of the bonds}, a a aoe 
herein before designated, known as five- | saa ORTO! nthe anindainaiaiaae sivveosmes — 
twenty bonds, will be paid at the Treas-| Treasurer Spinner has just made his 
ury of the United States, in the city of | fourteenth annual statement of the con- 
Washington, on and after the 2d day of | dition of the Treasury to the Secretary. 
February, 1875, and that the interest on | “hihj : Aree ; 
said bonds will cease on thatday. That | It exhibits the tranactions of the office 
ASE € ay. A ae : ; 
is to say, coupon bonds known as the| in detail for the year ending with June, 
fourth series, act of February 25, 1862,| 1874. A comparison of the tables of re- 
a rod Magee apa tag Pt | ceipts with those of the year preceding 
tae a 3100, No. 6 oy No. 16 500. | shows a falling off from customs of $24,- 
is 5» ’ . —~ a . e i - me Foc e 
both inclusive; $500, No. 5,001 to No. | 885,689, and of $11,319.529 on account of 
7,000, both inclusive; $1,000, No. 14,901 internal revenue. The expenditures, 
to No. 20,000, both inclusive. Total, | eyelusi ae i 
$5,000.000.. The amount outstanding | exclusive of those on account of pul lic 
hee Det . debt, as compared with the year before, 


(embraced in the numbers as above) is | ip liaes 
$5,090,000 of coupon bonds.” ) | have been decreased $4,869,652, Com- 
The Secretary of the Treasury now | mendable as this retrenchment is, it is 
a i’ “ . . a1 », . seals ‘ 
receives twice each month reports from | Pelieved it will be still greater at the 
the European Syndicate. Mr. Bristow | end of the current year. 

states that the negotiation of the new|CAPTURED AND ABANDONED 


aces ie ERTY. 
loan is going on very satisfactory. | The amount covered into the Treas- 
gerd Pred ping ll rien OF THE) yry arising from cotton and other cap- 
tEASURY ON APPEALS SUSTAINED. | ; : 
iaiaanskeosinieniunesl atendariiesn | tured and abandoned property was $26,- 


A recent examination shows that the | 818,938. Deducting the awards to claim- 


PROP- 





course of the Secretary of the Treasury There 
were about 800 claimants, and awards 
were made in 422 cases. The various 
classes of claims remaining aggregate 
four or five times more than the amount 
remaining in the Treasury on this ac- 
count. Should awards be made in excess 
of the amount on hand an appropriation 
from Congress will be necessary. 
GOVERNMENT DEMAND UPON DELIN- 
QUENT RAILROAD CORPORATIONS. 
Assistant Solicitor Robinson, of the 
Treasury Department, has gone to the 
Pacific coast for the purpose of making 


in regard to decisions on appeals and to 
the classification of imports for duty, 
particularly of mixed materials, is fully 
sustained by judicial decisions of the Su- 
preme Court and the District Courts of 
the United States. The statutory rule 


of construction has been in force un- 
broken since 1842, and the leading de- 
cision of the Supreme Court in 1853 has 
been the law without question since. 
No doubt is entertained at the Depart- 
ment that it will be fully sustained by 
the court in pending cases. 





ants there remains $10,414,000. 
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a formal demand on the various railroads | taxes have been collected, and no sum 
receiving Government aid in their con-| of consequence has been lost by defalca- 
struction for the five per cent. of their | tions of ofticers making these collections. 
net earnings as provided for in the vari- | A few deputy collectors have been de- 
ous acts of Congress. Should these de-| tected in slight defaleations, but the 
mands not be complied with the Attor- | losses in all cases have been made good 
ney General will then bring suit for its| by théir bondsmen, or they have been 


payment. 
INCREASE IN SHIP-BUILDING. 

During the week ended November 14, 
1874, the Bureau of Statistics awarded 
official numbers and signal letters to 
twenty-eight merchant vessels, repre- 
senting 11,232 tons. Two of these ves- 
sels were over 1,300 tons, and one each 
over 1,500, 1,900, and 2,000 tons, respec- 
tively. 

[Accept the reciprocity treaty with 
Canada and this reviving industry will 
be transferred to the ship-yards of the 
Dominion.] 

REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER OF IN- 
TERNAL REVENUE. 

The annual report of the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue for the fiscal 
year ending June 30th shows aggregate 
receipts from taxes on distilled spirits 
and tobacco and from the sale of stamps 
were *102,644,746 98. This does not in- 
clude the money collected by Sanborn 
and others on special contract. 
manufacture and consumption of dis- 
tilled spirits have not abated in any ap- 
preciable degree, although there has 
been considerable falling off in the rev- 
enue derived from the tax on apple 
brandy, peach brandy, and domestic 
wines. Whisky yielded nearly forty- 
nine and a half million of dollars in ex- 
cise taxes, while tobacco yielded $33,- 
242,875 62. The total production of to- 
bacco during the year was 118,518,618 
pounds. The tax on bank deposits 
yielded $3,387,100, and the sum of $6,- 
136.844 was realized from the sale of 
stamps. 


THE INTERNAL REVENUE SERVICE. 

Improvements in the character of the 
revenue service within the last year and 
a half is shown by the fact that since 
Septe mber 1, 1878, about $115,000,000 of 


The | 


| recovered by suit. There have been no 
defalcations of magnitude since that of 
Collector Harper, of Tlinois, and his 
| bondsmen are regarded as good for the 
}entire amount, which it is confidently 
| expected will be recovered from them in 


|a suit about to be tried in Chicago. 


| 


| 


| WAR DEPARTMENT. 
| REPORT OF THE GENERAL OF THE 
| ARMY. 
| The General of the army has made his 
| annual report from the new headquar- 
| ters in St. Louis. The strength of the 
} army, as indicated by returns to 16th of 
| October, was 26.441 enlisted men, and 
| the General believes that by the ordinary 
| process of casualties, discharges, &c., it 
| will be reduced to the limit now allowed 
| by law—25,000 men—by the Ist of Jan- 
uary next. He also believes that the 
| efficiency of the army will be greatly im- 
| paired by the reduction of companies to 
| the low standard required by this limit. 








| He says that it is utterly impossible to 
| Maintain the companies in remote sta- 
| tions up to the very small legal standard, 
| because months must necessarily elapse 
| after discharges and deaths before re- 
| cruits can be sent from the general ren- 
dezvous. 

| The General compliments his subordi- 
| nates in command of the several military 
| divisions, whose reports he forwards, for 
the energy and efficiency with which 
| they have executed the trusts reposed in 
| them, 
{|hesays: ‘* This important division em- 
braces substantially all the Territory 
east of the Rocky Mountains tothe Mis- 
sissippi river and east, and icluding the 
States of Illinois and Minnesota. Within 





the Indian tribes, who are in a transi- 
tive state from savage barbarism to a 





OF General Sheridan’s command ° 


| this immense area are grouped most of - 





a 
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condition of comparative civilization. It 
is within this area that there has been, 
and must continue for years to come, 
that contact of the frontier settlers with 
the aboriginal savage resulting in a 
chronic state of war. 

“During the past year, by the extraor- 
dinary activity of the troops and the 
good sense of our military officers, the 
frontier has been comparatively safe. 
On the northern line of Texas and the 
southern line of Kansas the untamed 
savages, Kiowas, Comanches, Cheyennes, 
and Arrapahoes, began this season their 
usual raids, and as the Indian agents 
confessed their utter inability to manage 
their respective tribes by the usual hu- 
mane and Christian treatment, the 
whole subject was turned over to the 
War Department and committed to the 
management of Lieutenant General 
Sheridan, who has laid hold of it with 
his accustomed energy.”’ 

Of Generals Ord and Terry he speaks 
as follows: ‘‘General Ord has main- 
tained admirably the safety of the great 
Pacific railway—now one of the grand 
avenues of travel for the whole world. 
And General A. H. Terry, now at the 
North, hus in a like manner given se- 
curity to our extensive and valuable 
frontier, and has pushed explorations 
into the Black Hill region and into the 
beautiful valleys that lie along the 
streams which constitute the sources of 
the Yellowstone and Missouri rivers.’’ 

He refers to the operations of Generals 
Schofield, Jeff. C. Davis, and Crook in 
the following strain: 

“Thave not the least doubt that to 
General Schofield’s judicious supervision 
and the prompt action of General Jeff. 
C. Davis, in Oregon last spring, we are 
indebted to a peaceful solution of what 
for a time threatened to be a war with 
the Shoshones and Snake Indians, Also 
General Crook being armed with full 
authority, and but little complicated 
with civil agents and their administra- 
tion, has maintained an almost uninter- 
rupted peace in that difficult country, 
Arizona. I inclose the reports of all 


these officers, and refer to them with 
pride as samples of military literature, 








clear and concise in the statement of 
facts, and demonstrating that the army 
of the United States, called a peace es- 
tablishment, is the hardest-worked body 
of men in this country. The discipline 
and behavior of officers and men have 
been worthy of all praise, and whether 
employed on the extreme and distant 
frontier or in aiding the civil officers in 
the execution of civil process, have been 
a model for the imitation of all good 
men.’’ 

General Sherman expresses’ the opin- 
ion his present location is an improve- 
ment; that he is prepared to execute any 
duties that may be devolved on him by 
proper authority. Ile is centrally lo- 
cated, and, ‘should occasion arise, can 
personally proceed to any point of this 
continent where his services are needed. 

In his official report, giving an ac- 
count of the military operations of his 
division in detail, General Sheridan ex- 
presses the opinion that the definite set- 
tlement of the Indian troubles in the 
Southeast will be accomplished before 
or about mid-winter by the troops now 
operating in that locality. He does not 
agree with General Pope as to the causes 
of these troubles, but attributes them to 
the immunity with which the tribes— 
the Kiowas, Cheyennes, and Comanches 
—have been treated in all their raids 
into Texas for the past years. Their 
reservations have turnished them sup- 
plies with which to make the raids, and 
sheltered them from pursuit when they 
returned with their scalps and plunder, 

THE SIGNAL SERVICE, 

The report of General Albert J. Myer 
has been submitted to the Secretary of 
War. It isa voluminous review of the 
operations of the bureau for the past 
year, and gives the latitude, longitude, 
and mean elevation of the barometer 
above sea level at all the observing sta- 
tions in the several States and Territo- 
ries. Thereport says: ‘‘ The average 
number of station reports transmitted 
daily has been{96; 941,869 cipher words 
of weather reports have been received at, 
and 167,128 sent from the signal office 
during the year; 6,695 telegraphic mes- 
sages, Other than weather reports, but 
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connected with the work, have also been 
received, and 7,578 sent. There has also 
been received at the office 25,630 cipher 
words of special river reports.’’ General 
Myer recommends that Corgress au- 
thorize the President to detail or appoint 
as his assistants eight officers with the 
rank and pay of captains and eight with 
the rank and pay of first lieutenants 
while so serving. He also recommends 
that the pay of the enlisted men be made 
equal to that of the most favored en- 
listed men of the army. 
THE BLACK HILLS COUNTRY. 

A scientific report received by the 
War Department shows that tne Black 
Hills country is admirably adapted for 
settlement. It abounds in timber, 
grass, flowing streams, and springs. 
The soil is of wonderful fertility. No 
coal has been found, but iron, gypsum, 
and traces of plumbago and indications 
of gold in the soil near Harvey’s Peak, 
as well asin the quartz beds in consid- 
erable quantities. 





NAVY DEPARTMENT. 
REPORT OF TIE SECRETARY OF THE 
NAVY. 

The Secretary of the Navy, in his an- 
nual report, asks for about $17,000,000, 
being the same amount that was asked 
for last year, but which was cut down 
to about $16,000,000. The bureau of 
construction and repairs is to have 
$3,500,000 for repairs to naval vessels. The 
chief of the bureau thinks this amount 
will keep a good sized working force con- 
stantly employed in the different yards. 
No new naval vessels will be asked for 
by the Secretary to be provided for in 
these estimates. Six million dollars 
will be applied to the personnel of the 
navy; about $2,000,000 to the engineer 
bureau; the balance of the $17,000,000 
being equally divided among the bureaus 
of medicine and surgery, provisions, 
clothing, and equipments, 

THE STEVENS BATTERY. 

The Secretary of the Navy, referring 

to the Stevens battery, now building 


to accept the contingent bid of Mr, 
Hanscomb, chief of the Bureau of Con- 
struction and Repairs, which was $145,- 
000, the Government to take charge of it 
for this sum and complete it. This 
great iron-plated ship has cost the Goy- 
ernment already a million dollars, after 
which the Government abandoned its 
intention of purchasing it. Mr. Ste- 
vens, in his will, left another million, 
which has been spent on it, making the 
total cost of the work upon it thus far 
$2,000,000. It appears to be the desire 
of the Secretary of the Navy not to let 
the ship go out of the country, hence 
the bid of $145,000 which Congress ig 
asked to accept in order to secure it, 
An agent of the Japanese Government 
was at the sale with a view to purchas- 
ing it, but declined to bid on learning 
that our Government was a bidder. 
REPORT FROM THE EUROPEAN 
TION. 

Rear Admiral Case, commanding the 
European Station, reports to the Navy 
Department that he arrived at Messina, 
Sicily, on the 24th ultimo, in his flag- 
ship, the Franklin, accompanied by the 
Congress. The latter vessel stopped 
only long enough to receive her mails, 
‘and then proceeded to Palermo. The 
| Juniata was at Messina, having com- 
pleted a cruise to ports in the Adriatic 
and among the Ionian islands. She was 
to leave for Palermo on the 25th of Oc- 
tober to rejoin the Franklin, with the 
Congress, at Naples. Admiral Case re- 
ports that he had visited Zante, (Ionian 
islands;) Piracus, (Greece;) Smyrna, Sy- 
ria and Milo, and Suda Bay. At Ath- 
ens Admiral Case, with members of his 
staff, Captain English, and other offi- 
cers, had a pleasant reception at the 
palace by their Majesties the King and 
Queen of Greece. At Suda Bay the 


STA- 





Turkish Government has established a 
navy-yard and arsenal, and is erecting 
workshops. 
THE TORPEDO SYSTEM. 
The Board of Engineers, in their re- 
port on the subject of torpedoes for har- 





at Hoboken, will recommend Congress 


bor defense, say that, in their opinion, 
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the system is satisfactory, and that 
stores for applying it should be collected 
at the depot at Willett’s Point. 

NAVAL COURT-MARTIAL. 

The naval court-martial appointed to 
try Capt. Truxton on the charge of care- 
lessness in allowing hisship (the Brook- 
lyn) torun aground in Key West harbor, 
returned a verdict of ‘‘not guilty.’ The 
findings of the court have been ap- 
proved by Secretary Robeson, and the 
court dissolved. 





INTERIOR DEPARTMENT, 
REPORT FROM THE BUREAU OF EDUCA- 

TION —ILLITERACY AND IfS REM- 

EDY. 

The aunual report of the Hon. John 
Eaton, United States Commissioner of 
Education, makes a volume of 870 
printed pages. He concludes as follows: 

“Tn view of the appalling number of 
children growing up in ignorance on ac- 
count of the impoverished condition of 
portionsof the country in which slavery 
has been lately abolished, and in view of 
the special difficulties in the way of es- 
tablishing and maintaining therein 
schools for universal education, and in 
consideration of the need of immediate 
action in this regard, IL recommend that 
the whole or a portion of the net pro- 
ceeds arising from the sale of psmree’ 
lands shall be set aside as a special fund 
and its interest be divided annually, pro 
rata, between the people of the several 
States and Territories and the District 
of Columbia, under such provisions in 
regard to the amount, allotment, ex- 
penditure, and supervision as Congress, 
in its wisdom, may deem proper.”’ 
REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER OF PAT- 

ENTS. 

The annual report of the Commis- 
sioner of Patents has been submitted to 
the Secretary of the Interior. From it 
it appears that the moneys received ag- 
gregate $721,111 35, and the expendi- 
tures $694,075 71. The Commissioner 
urges the necessity of preparing a digest 
of all the applications on file in the 
Office. In making an examination of a 
hew application the examiner has to 
know all that is contained in all previ- 
ous applications for invention of the 
same class. In the class of sewing ma- 





chines, for instance, 3,000 applications 
have to be examined. Twenty-five per 
cent. of the time of the examiner would 
be saved by the existence of a digest of 
all applications on file in the office, 
which now number nearly 300,000. He 
also states that additional room is re- 
quired for the use of the Patent Office. 
It is utterly impossible to properly trans- 
act the work of the office in the narrow 
quarters granted to it. Eight addi- 
tional rooms are needed iminediately. 
The report pays a just tribute to the 
character of the persons employed in 
the Patent Office, and regrets that the 
salaries paid are not sufficiently large to 
retain the best men in the service, who 
are constantly leaving it for more lucra- 
tive employment. 

REPORT, FROM THE COMMISSIONER OF 

PENSIONS. 

The Commissioner of Pensions has 
submitted his annual report to Secre- 
tary Delano. It gives-a review of the 
business of the office up to include June 
30 last. It recommends that higher 
fees be paid examining surgeons, so that 
better talent can be commanded. The 
amount of appropriation that will be 
required for the pension service during 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1876, will 
be $30,500,000. The,Commissioner again 
eails the attention of the Secretary of 
the Interior tothe danger’of destruction 
by fire to which the records of the oflice 
are liable in consequence of the expo- 
sure of the Seaton House to such an ae- 
cident. He urges Congress should be 
reminded of the great risk to which 
these valuable records are exposed, to 
the end that a more suitable building be 
provided for the use of the office. 

BURKBAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS. 

Dr. Foster will present to Congress 
in January the first volume of his In- 
dian Encyclopedia, giving a history of 
all the Indian tribes, their respective 
language, and Indian terms. 





THE POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT. 
POSTAL CARDS, STAMPS, ENVELOPES, 
AND NEWSPAPER WRAPPERS, 

The annual report of Hon. E. M. Bar- 
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ber, Third Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral, shows that during the last fiscal 
year there were issued 632,733,000 adhe- 
sive postage stamps, valued at $17,275,- 
245; also, 117,000,000 stamped envelopes, 
valued at $3,661,690; 91,000,000 of postal 
cards, and $220,000 worth of newspaper 
wrappers, some 19,000,000 in number; 
total increase in value over last year’s 
issues, $1,668,448, or over eight per cent. 
The estimate for the cost of these sup- 
plies for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1876, will be $871,009, or about $31,000 
less than the amount appropriated for 
the current year. 
THE DEAD LETTER OFFICE. 


The Dead Letter Ottice, as shown by | 
Mr. Barber’s report, received the past | 


year 4,061,773 letters, representing an 
actual or nominal value of $4,637,429, 
exclusive of jewelry inclosures. Of iet- 
ters representing this amount 3,909,368 
have been returned to their owners, and 
the rest are held for reclamation. Mr. 
Barber recommends that postmasters be 
supplied with indelible ink with which 
to cancel stamps, and says five per cent. 
of all the stamps sold during the year 
are washed, occasioning a loss of $1,000,- 
000 to the Department revenues, 

THE NEW MODE OF COLLECTING NEWS- 

PAPER POSTAGE. 

The report of Mr. Barber describes 
the new plan for collecting newspaper 
postage under the prepayment law, 
which is to go into effect next January. 
This system provides, in brief, for pre- 
payment by stamps affixed to a memo- 
randum of mailing; or, in other words, 
to a stub in a book retained by the post- 
master at the mailing office, a receipt 
showing the weight of the matter and 
the amount paid being given by the post- 
master to the person mailing the same, 
the stamps affixed to the stub to be can- 
celed byacutting punch. Itisexpected 


that notwithstanding the reduction of 
rates by the new system of compulsory 
prepayment of newspaper postage will 


|yield a larger revenue than has ever 
| been collected. 
| RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES FOR THE 
YEAR. 
The net receipts of the Post Office De- 
/partment for the year were $11,990,- 
816 388, and the total warrants drawn on 
jaccount of expenditures $11.560,216, in- 
‘cluding $500,000 for mail steamship serv- 
‘ice between San Francisco, Japan, and 
|China; $75,000 for mail steamship sery- 
ice between San Francisco and the Sand- 
wich Islands; $150,000 for mail steam. 
|ship service between the United States 
}and Brazil. 
|'SECURITY CHECKS OF BIDDERS FOR 
CONTRACTS. 
Postmaster General Jewell orders that 
‘hereafter certified checks deposited as 
security with the Department by stage- 
/line bidders for mail contracts shall be 
‘returned to the depositors by mail in- 
stead of personally or by agent. 





|DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 
| The Commissioner of Agriculture, in 
‘his annual report, says there is no inci- 
dent which so cripples the operations of 
his Department as the want of the punc- 
‘tual publication of its annual reports, 
| While Congress at the last session ap- 
‘parently made the effort to order the 
| publication of the annual reports of 1872 
and 1873, for the use of Congress, it 
failed, in the opinion of the Public 
| Printer, to obtain its object. While the 
‘Commissioner does not concur in this 
opinion, it is due to him to say that to 
| print them involved a doubtful construc- 
\tion of law, a responsibility he was un- 
|willing to take, and therefore the re- 
| ports for the use of the members of Con- 
gress havenot been printed. He speaks 
encouragingly of the work of his bu- 
\reau; refers to the grand opportunity 
\fora display of American products at 
‘the approaching Centennial, and says 
that one million two hundred and eighty- 
'six thousand packages of seed were dis- 
_ tributed the last fiscal year. 
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REPORT. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT,,. 
Washington, D. C., December 7, 1874. 
Sir: The Secretary is charged by law with the duty of preparing 
and submitting to Congress annuallya report on the subject of finance, 
containing estimates of the public revenues and expenditures, and plans 
for improving and increasing the revenues, for the purpose of giving 
information to Congress in adopting modes of raising the revennes 
requisite to meet the public expenditures. 
Pursuant to this duty, the Secretary submits the following report: 


RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES FOR THE FISCAL YEAR ENDING JUNE 
30, 1874. 
Receipts. 


The moneys received and covered into the Treasury by warrants 
during the fiscal year ending June 50, 1874, were as follows: 








BrOMmlICUSUONIS: oss... 2.04 205 cha de eced site ep Qin ere Ses - $163, 103, 833 69 
From internal revenue.......--. ere Tere Tee - 102, 409, 784 90 
From sales*of public landgs:.< 2... 2.2. . accesses ee. 1, 852, 428 93 

From tax on circulation and deposits of national 
WANK! 01 2 che cee Moses aie wie ere eee 7, 030, O58 17 

From repayment of interest by Pacific Railway 
COM PaAnlGS sc sees ones ws ess pertain ace Seta cies 1, 028, 895 56 
From customs’ fines, penalties, &¢....-. pith die aise (ss Gol, 271 TO 
From labor, drayage, storage, &...........-....-- 741,435 25 
From sales of Indian trust lands ...-. i a tl cba 028 903, 489 50 
From fees—consular, letters-patent, and land... ..-. 1,598, 189 74 
From proceeds of sales of Government property. ..-. 1, 699, O17 63 
Prom marime-Woepital tax... . 22... 56.0. cee scenes 352, 379 98 
en NE IR chugs 6 eo eduicie eS Wew sew av wees 274,490 91 
From profits on coinage, &¢............-..00.e00-- 447,970 72 
ON EIN iis se ri des cwnecawden ans 396, 610 42 
From miscellaneous sources. .........-.....02-+--+: 1,691, 303 70 
Total ordinary receipts ..............-...... 284, 441, 090 S84 
Premium on sales of coin. ..........---- ie adansise 5, 037, 665 22 
Total net receipts, exclusive of loans .......-- 280, 478, T0606 


eee en sn Teh enon wen ig tern on 
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ee ee ee $289, 475, 756 06 
Payment by the British Government 

of the award of the tribunal of arbi- 

tration at Geneva ................ $15, 500, 000 00 
Excess of net receipts trom certificates 

of deposit of legal-tenders, We., 

over redemptions ....... ... 26s... 17, 207, 475 23 





32, 707, 475 23 





| ee 322, 186, 231 29 
Balance in Treasury, June 30, 1875. .151, 192, 028 50 
Amount since received from late de- 
positary, Cincinnati, Ohio ........ 1,038 73 





~ 


131, 193, 067 28 
Deduct unavailable balances with de- 
positaries carried to their debits on 
books of the Register, and to.the 
credit of the Treasurer U. S.....-- 13, 730 18 





131, 179, 337 10 





{ROR TR oT By COS Ce 1 (en 4 53, 360, 568 39 











Kaupenditures. 


The net expenditures by warrants during the same period were— 





SHOT MURAL AORSVRNISOS «2 .5.:-< ce awe wien cise acne ccsa eee 2 $17,627,115 09 
HOD FOLEION IMPEPCOUTSE <. <2. 2c cSce. 2 scce secs. s es 1, 508, O64 27 
SERS TOR EAE eat eet cee ee my ery eRe rae 6, 692, 462 09 
EEE Ee ee ee ee 29, 038, 414. 66 
For military establishment, including fortifications, 
river and harbor improvements, and arsenals ..... 42,315, 927 22 
lor naval establishment, including vessels and ma- 
chinery, and improvements, at navy yards.......- 30, 932, O87 42 
For miscellaneous, civil, including publie buildings, 
light-houses, and collecting the revenue........-.. 50, 506, 414 25 
For interest on the public debt ............2....... 107, 119, 815 2 
Total net ordinary expenditures, exclusive of 
AUER iS San aK ERR eK Keni eesane> 235, 738, 300 21 
Preminm on bonds purchased ..............0...+. 1, 595, 073 5d 





ee hag Se 
287,153, 873 TO 





Award of Geneva tribunal, investment account... .. 15, 500, 000 00 
Total net disbursements ..............22.200% 302, 653, S73 76 
Balance in Treasury June 30, 1874.............. -- 150, 731, 694 63 





BN aly sk atone eae Thin kas wanirenne’ 453, 365, 568 39 








It will be seen by this statement that the net reve- 
nues for the fiscal year were....2......2...42050.-. $289, 478, 796 06 
And the ordinary expenses... .......---6...000620. 287, 133, 873 76 





Leaving a surplus revenue of.............--. 2. 13 14, 882 30 
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During the months of July, August, and September of the fiseal year 
1874, bonds to the extent of $12,936,450 were purchased for the sinking- 
fund account. 

RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES FOR THE FISCAL YEAR ENDING JUNE 
30, 1875. 


The receipts during the first quarter of the current fiscal year were— 








From Customs... ..<.......6.... Eee Seen ee eee eet $46, 651, 200 10 
From internal revenue........... See oe ae ee 26, 314, 615 33 
From sales of public lantis.....- .. 2-2... secs e ences 391, 465 88 
From tax on circulation, &e¢., of national banks... . . 5, 996, 148 23 
From repayment of interest by Pacific Railways .... 217, 941 97 
RUNe UII RMN, BO on so a oc ik wig wine sen n eines ne 30, 540 3 
From consular, patent, and other fees .............. 451,257 11 
From proceeds of sales of Government property... . 522, 546 77 
From miscellaneons sources ....................2 1, 255, 332 57 
TVG GRESUATY TOCCINIG... c. osc cas cc eee sere 79, 431, O48 27 
Frem premium on sales of coin... 0.2.2.2... ee we . 1, 453, 237, 72 
Total net ordinary receipts. ................. 80, 884, 285 99 
Receipts from certificates of deposit of legal-tenders 
and coin certificates in excess of redemptions .... 0, 247, O68 24 
Balance in Treasury, June 30, 1874................. 150, 731, 694 63 
PE Eo 55s Pisa newerdnehhewntnces 236, 863, 04S 86 


The expenditures during the same period were as follows: 
lor civiland miscellaneous expenses, including publie 
buildings, light-houses, and collecting the revenues. $20, 838,410 77 





HUG TEM MMROUI LENS ys esinee ia Se each s Stns ey ofe erate cea ta losel evo sacises’ cote 3, 032, 752 93 
IN Sona 6 ey hi dba buck ct nxn a wee oe se'> 8,915, 407 15 

For military establishment, including fortifications, 
river and harbor improvements, and arsenals ..... LT, 618,290" 99 

For naval establishment, including vessels and ma- 
chinery, and improvements at navy yards ........ §) 122,728 1s 

For interest on the public debt, including Pacifie Rail- 
AYE) lel UY OS CY | See a al mer cere ee nee 32, 187, 899 38 
Total ordinary expenditures................- 85, 313, 489 42 
Balance in the Treasury, September 30, 1874........ 151, 549, 559 44 
POE bo Gee ee oe Nn Rens OR ee a a MRO 236, 865, O48 S86 


For the remaining three quarters it is estimated that the receipts 


will be— 
HOMECUBCOMS hs oio<2 eee oe eee ed cot,, te Loe yenee JoG $115, 350. 000 00 
78, 784, 000 OO 


1, 000, 000 00 


prom sales of public lands........ 5.040.605 os 800s 
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From tax on national banks. ...................... $3, 300, 000 00 
DU PMRINC MMEWENG 5. ooh esse dee ee sa desceceeee 500, 000 00 
Drees CUNO BHOG, We |... 5. 22. 2 ees wes 200, 000 00 
From consular, patent, and other fees ..........-.-- 1, 200, 000 00 
From sales of public property ..................--. 1, 000, 0OU, 00 
From miscellaneous sources ............2..-..20205 2, 100, 000 00 





eee eae WG os perdhdaalune 203, 434, 000 00 





For the sae period it is estimated that the expenditures will be— 


For civil miscellaneous, including public buildings. $45, 060, 000 00 
EVO CCU) 1) MSY ASA Se Pee sd ae eae, Pears See 3, 000, 000 00 
i al RU EM ab cule dyin -. 21, 442, 000 00 
For military establishment. ......................- 238, 500, 000 00 
Por narabestablishment ......<..<... 06. scessen des 17, 000, 000 00 
For interest on the publie debt .................... 70, 000, 000 00 





BAD Teen nw A A ts a hens war esl RED) sme nn, Dg oe 190, 002, 000 00 








For the current fiscal year, from the foregoing account of actual 
receipts and expenditures for the first quarter, and of the estimates of 
the same for the remaining three quarters, the estimates being based 
on the assumption that Congress will not increase the expenditures by 
deficiency or other appropriations, it is expected that the revenues will 
amount to $284,515,285 99, and that the ordinary expenses will be 
$275,315,489 42; which will leave a surplus revenue of $9,002,796 57 
to be applied to the sinking fund. 

The sum of $31,096,545 will be required under the law for this fund, 
and, therefore, unless the revenues shall increase beyond the amount 
anticipated, there will be a deficiency in the sinking-fund account for 
this year of $22,093,745 43. 


ESTIMATES FOR FISCAL YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1576. 


It is estimated that the receipts for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1876, will be— 


RisuaTMCIUIAS eee a ee ee ee PE ol $170, 000, 000 00 
en ANN SII 8 6s ies aa cee esa vaw sad 106, 000, 000 00 
Promsalesiot pupie Wangs <-.. 22... -..5.-.2-+5.5--- 1, 500, 000 00 
From tax on national bankes....................... 6, 500, 000 00 
eg ee 1, 000, 000 00 
Oe ee ee 500, 000 00 
From consular, patent, and other fees............-.- 1, 500, 000 00 
From sales of public property..........-.......... 1,500, 000 00 
From miscellaneous sources ................+.+-+-- 4, 500, 000 00 





ANDEAN Seeks eh eee hme Cr ata eee: 293, 000, 000 00 
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It is estimated that the ordinary expenditures for the same period 


will be— 
$17, 000, 000 00 


HOM CIVIIMEXPONSES cole st6 cae crea ee areldldcicle bac ese 
For foreign intercourse.....-.........-2.--- eects 1, 400, 000 00 
Ee ee ere eee Tee eT 7, 500, 000 00 
Pe iil 5 505 bs eas hake ee ok ae wae nO 30, 500, 000 00 
For military establishment, including fortifications, 

river and harbor improvements, and arsenals .... - 338, 000, 000 60 
For naval establishment, including vessels and ma- 

chinery, and improvements at navy yards .....-.-- 22, 500, 000 GO 


For civil miscellaneous, including public buildings, 
light-houses, collecting the revenues, mail-steam- 
ship service, deficiency in postal revenues, public 





certerasnes hae RE EO TEC Te 54, 000, 000 00 
For interest on the publie debt .........--- Per ree 98, 000, 000 00 
For interest on Pacific Railway bonds ..........--. 3, 878, 000 OO 

Total ordinary expenditures. ..............-- 272, 778, 000 00 


If these estimates of the revenues and expenditures shall prove to 
be approximately correct, there will be a surplus of revenue of about 
$20,222,000. The amount necessary for the sinking fund is not 
included in the above estimates of expenditures, and to provide for it 
the sum of $52,140,914 will be required. The surplus revenues which 
can be applied to this fund ($20,220,000) will be insufficient to the 
extent of $11,920,914, and there will therefore be a deficiency of that 
amount. 

The estimates received from the several Executive Departments are 


as follows: 





Legislative Establishment...........-..----..----- $2, 963, 342 10 
Executive Establishment .............-...-.-.-..- 18, 549, 048 03 
| 3, 605, 250 00 
I CID geo a os eh eens crawl aShiseshs 1, 344, 785 00 
ge 351, 641,526 50 
VG) ONG oo sk eh oe eT at 19, 096, 567 65 
ACA AMMAN Serna Sor eR eee Saiet eee gee cm 6, $51, 681 96 
IOS USO Pan ee ee ER CSE ES Hee eee eee me 30, 000, 000 O00 
Publie Works: 
Treasury Department........... $6, 650, 945 31 
War Department .............. 17, 409, 937 50 
Navy Department.......-.....- 1, 791, 500 00 
Interior Department -.....-.--- 377, 248 00 
Department of Agriculture ...... 22,840 00 
Department of Justice.......... 47, 000 00 
26, 299, 469 31 
PYOKS EDIT SYS B09 ey Sa eee en a eee em een ee 9, 914, 378 00 
Jys DES{CreV LEST TYCO TSH ee cy Se ee nae a a 12,591, 169 53 
Permanent ANPTOPTIANIIONS . . 2... .0c ci ccc csce cece 146, 673,551 76 





MUG LA 2osee ue fea ete rac tess teeters ths Ser eee eee ener ats 310, 030, 769 89 











hme 
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VIII 
REDUCTION OF THE PUBLIC DEBT. 


During the fiscal year the public debt was reduced by the sum or 
$5,762,447 65, as will appear by the following statement: 














Principal of the debt July 1, 1875 ........ eee $2, 234, 482,993 20 
Interest due and unpaid, and accrued interest to 

ON §«85e¥n59s (eR AER er a Woe As ee 42, 356, 652 S82 

ae eas er eran eae ees ceed en ees 2, 276, 839, 646 02 

Less cash in the Treasury. ........-......... a: 131,179 337 10 
Debt, less cash in the Treasury.............. 

Principal of the debt July 1, 1874 ............... 82, 251, G90, 468. 3 
Interest due and unpaid, and accrued interest to 

i POSTE SE OA AREE  Le Peeeeee ee ee 38, 939, OST 47 

LAG ESTE LLY 0) Fy aes ese een 2, 290, 629, 555 90 

Less cash in the Treasury... .--. igen ehor see 150, 731, GOL 63 

Debi, less cash in the Treasury... ...-. ere 897, 861 27 





Showing a decrease during the year, as above stated, of $5 TG2 ANT | 65 


This decrease is represented by the excess of re- 


ceipts over expenditures. ............. .-. Beets $2, 344, S82 30 
The interest due and unpaid June 50, 1874, was less 
SUM SANG DU, 1665, OF. oo ou oss +s eas r'e es Bcc? Ost i.000 OD 





0, (02, 447 65 
By the monthly statement of the public debt issued June 50, 1874, the 
reduction of the debt was shown to be $4,750,472 41. The ditierence 
between this and the preceding statement is thus explained: 
The monthly debt statement is made up at the close of business on 
the day of its date, and embraces only the moneys oflicially reported 
to the Department at the time of its issue, whereas the foregoing 
annual statement of receipts and expenditures includes revenues 
which were deposited at the different places of deposit throughont the 
country within the period covered by the accounts, and unascertained at 
the time of the issue of the monthly statement. The books from which 
the annual statement of receipts and expenditures is prepared are 
asually kept open for a period of forty-five days, so as to include at the 
date of closing the accounts all the revenues which may have been 
deposited within the year which the statement represents. 
The difference between these two statements arises from the difference 
of dates at which they are made up, and by a comparison of them as 


regards the cash in the Treasury at the commencement and close of 
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the last fiscal year, it will be seen that by the annual statement of 
receipts and expenditures there was a gain of $1,031,975 24, represent- 
ing revenues in excess of those known at the time of preparing the 
monthly statement, which, added to it, or deducted from the annual 
statement of receipts and expenditures, will show that no difference 
exists, except in the manner of their preparation. 

The tables accompanying this report furnish details of the foregoing 
statements and accounts. 


REFUNDING THE NATIONAL DEBT. 


On assuming charge of this Department, June 5, 1874, the Secretary 
found the balance of the five per cent. loan authorized by the acts of 
July 14, 1870, and January 20, 1871, then unissued, to be $178,548,300. 

Duwing the month of June proposals were received from several 
parties desiring to negotiate these bonds, but they were not deemed 
satisfactory, and were consequently declined. 

On the second day of July a circular was issued by the Secretary, 
inviting proposals, and in response thereto bids from various parties, 
at home and abroad, were received, the aggregate amount of which 
Was $75,933,550. Of this amount, $20,953,550 comprised the domestic 
bids, and $55,000,000 the joint proposal of Messrs. N. M. Rothschild 
& Sons, of London, and Messrs. J. and W. Seligman & Co., of New 
York. The domestie bids at par and above, which were accepted by 
the Department, aggregated $10,113,550, and those at less than par, 
which were rejected, amounted to 310,820,000. 

The proposal for $55,000,000 excluded the acceptance of all other bids, 
and provided that the parties should purchase ten million on or before 
August 1, 1874, and the remaining $45,000,000 at their pleasure, in 
several successive instalments, prior to February 1, 1575, also that they 
should have the option of the entire balance of the five per cent. loan, 
$122,6538,550, until the expiration of six months from January 31, 1575, 
and that the Seeretary should keep an agent in London to deliver new 
fives and receive payment theretor. This proposition was modified, 
and on the 28th day of July a contract was eitered into between the 
Secretary and Messrs. August Belmont & Co., of New York, on behalf 
of Messrs. N. M. Rothschild & Sons, of London, England, and asso- 
ciates, and Messrs. J. and W. Seligman & Co., of New York, for 
themselves and associates, for the negotiation of $45,000,000 of the 
five per cent. bonds, the contracting parties having deposited with the 
United States Treasury two per cent. of the amount subscribed for, as 


a grarantee for the fulfilment of their agreement. 





Fp om pere ee cet intact emmncimen ee np worenstngy~ Per rere ts 
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The conditions of the contract are substantially as follows: The 
contracting parties to have the option of the balance of the loan, viz: 
$122,688,550, until January 31, 1875; to be allowed one-quarter of one 
per cent. commission upon the amount taken; they agreeing to sub- 
seribe for fifteen millions of the before-mentioned amount—$45,000,000— 
on the first day of August, 1874, and to subscribe for the remaining 
amount —$30,000,000—at their pleasure, in amounts of not less than 
tive millions each, prior to the thirty-first day of January, 1875. The 
contract also allows the parties the exclusive right to subscribe for the 
remainder or any portion of the five per cent. bounds authorized by the 
acts of Congress aforesaid, by giving notice thereof to the Secretary 
of the Treasury prior to January 51, 1575. 

The agreement, on the part of the Secretary of the Treasury, with 
the parties before mentioned, is to issue calls of even dates with their 
subscriptions for the redemption of an equivalent amount of six per 
cent. five-twenty bonds, as provided by the act of July 14, 1870. The 
subscribers agree to pay for said five per cent. bonds, par and interest 
accrued to the date of maturity of each call, in gold coin, United States 
coin coupons, or any of the six per cent. five-twenty bonds ealled for 
redemption; they also agree to defray all expenses incurred in sending 
bonds to London, upon their request, and in transmitting bonds, coin 
United States coupons, or gold coin, to the Treasury Department at 
Washington, D. C. 

On account of the subscriptions of Messrs. Rothschild and Seligman, 
and their associates, and those of home subscribers, calls for six per 
cent. five-twenty bonds of the loan of February 25, 1862, have been 
made as follows: 


PARIS sare. ES BP Sto cece $25, 000, 000 
DEPUEMVET is 1814 cssicetoncices eecnioete. 15, 000, 000 
October As To} }: See eee Bei Ae os oe aR on ee 10, 000, 000 


PNOMCINIDED 25 WON ctw ne eve coe ase eie ene 5, 000, 000 


55, 000, 000 








The excess of subscriptions over calls—viz: $115,550—has been 
provided for by uncalled bonds which have been received by the 
Department in payment for that amount. 

The larger portion of the bonds subscribed for has thus far been 
negotiated in Europe, where exchanges are still being made. 


RESUMPTION OF SPECIE PAYMENT. 


So much has been spoken and written within the last decade, and 


especially at the last session of Congress. on the financial questions re- 
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lating to and growing out of our currency system, that further extended 
discussion of the subject at this time would searcely seem to be neces- 
sary. The opinions entertained and expressed by public men and com- 
munities of people, as well as the sense of Congress as heretofore indi- 
cated by the votes of the two houses, must be accepted as one of the 
factors of the financial problem. Nevertheless the great and para- 
mount importance of arriving at an ultimate solution of the matter 
and of restoring to the Government and the people a sound and stable 
currency, induces the Secretary to bring the subject again to the at- 
tention of Congress, and to ask that decisive steps be now taken by 
the law-making power for return to a specie basis. 

To attempt an enumeration of the complicated mischiefs which flow 
from an unstable or inconvertible currency would carry this report to 
inexcusable length, and, after all, would be but a repetition of what 
has been often said. No nation can long neglect the wholesome maxims, 
founded upon universal experience, that uphold public credit without 
suffering financial disturbances and bringing serious consequences 
upon its people. It will not be denied that the existing issue of legal- 
tender notes, as a circulating medium, would never have been made 
except in the great emergency of a war involving no less an issue than 
the preservation of the nation. Whether the argument in support of 
the validity of the legal-tender acts be rested upon the war powers 
conferred on the Government by the Constitution or on other provis- 
ions of that instrument, it is clear that Congress could not have been 
induced to pass such acts under any other circumstances than in a time 
of the most pressing and urgent need, such as a state of war only 
produces. The most earnest defenders of the power to issue Govern- 
ment obligations, and make them by law legal tender for all debts, 
publie and private, would scarcely be found to advocate the exercise 
of the power except under circumstances of extreme necessity, and 
then only for the time of the emergency; and there is abundant evi- 
dence in the debates and proceedings of Congress, and in the statutes 
themselves, that it was not intended to make the legal-tender notes the 


permanent currency of the country. The acts authorizing the issue of 


such notes provided for their conversion into bonds of the United 
States bearing interest at the rate of six per centum per annum. 

The act of March 18, 1869, in terms declares that “the faith of the 
United States, is solemnly pledged to the payment in coin or its 
equivalent of all obligations of the United States not bearing interest, 
known as United States notes.” The same act further affirms that 
“the United States solemnly pledges its faith to make provision at the 
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earliest practicable period for the redemption of the United States 
notes in coin.” 

The purpose of the act is well expressed in its title, which declares 
it to be “An act to strengthen the public credit;” and that such was 
the effect of the act cannot be doubted, for it is an unconditional as- 
surance on the part of the Government, not only that its notes shall 
be paid in coin, but that this shall be done at the earliest practicable 
period. The faith of the Government could not be more clearly or ab- 
solutely pledged than is done by this act of Congress, to say nothing 
of previous legislation. 

The length of time that has now elapsed sinee the final overthrow 
of the rebellion, as well as proper regard for the faith of the nation, 
admonish us that initiatory steps towards the redemption of its 
pledges ought not to be longer postponed. It is not unworthy of re- 
mark that the era of the war will not be closed until the period of re- 
demption shall have been reached. 

It is sometimes urged by the advocates of a continuance of our paper 
circulation that, its amount being now definitely fixed by law, it is not 
liable to the fluctuations in volume which attach to a currency that 
may be inereased or diminished at the will of the Secretary ; but this 
suggestion leaves out of view entirely the fact that it is of little conse- 
quence where the power to change the volume of currency rests, the 
difference being only in the degree of probability of its use. The ex- 
istence of the power at all,and the apprehension of its being called 
into exercise, is the evil from which mischievous consequences are 
likely to flow. The quality of flexibility governed by the law of trade 
and commerce, and which regulates the inerease or diminution of the 
volune of the circulating medium according to the requirements of 
legitimate business, is of value; but that which is ‘controlled by the 
legislative will and may depend upon party exigencies or the supposed 
necessities of the Treasury, or the demands of speculative enter- 
prises, is objectionable in the highest degree. Such a currency is liable 
to sudden and violent expansion or contraction, having no necessary 
connection with the legitimate demands of trade and commerce. 

Ina country ike ours, with varied industries and extensive com- 
nercial relations among its different sections and with other nations 
and peoples, stability of the circulating medium is indispensable to 
the general prosperity. Credit, which necessarily enters largely into 
commercial transactions, can only be steady and secure when it has 
for its foundation a stable currency. The quality of stability in money 


attaches only to coin, which, by common consent of mankind, is the 
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medium of exchange, and to a paper currency representative of coin, 
because convertible into it at the will of the holder. The reason is 
obvious; for coin, besides being recognized throughout the world as ¢ 
medium of exchange, has a high intrinsic value, ean be procured only 
by labor and in limited quantities which cannot be increased by statu- 
tory laws, nor suddenly by other means, while inconvertible paper 
money may be produced in indefinite quantities at a nominal cost, a 
note of the highest denomination costing no more than the lowest, and 
its volume depending solely on legislative enactment. 

The history of irredeemable paper currency repeats itself whenever 
and wherever it is used. It increases present prices, deludes the 
laborer with the idea that he is getting higher wages, and brings a 
fictitious prosperity from which follow inflation of business and 
credit and excess of enterprise in ever-increasing ratio, until it is 
discovered that trade and commerce have become fatally diseased, 
when confidence is destroyed, and then comes the shock to credit, 
followed by disaster and depression, and a demand for relief by further 
issues. 

A dollar legal-tender note, such as is now in circulation, is neither 
more nor less than the promise of the Government to pay a dollar to 
the bearer, while no express provision is made by law for paying the 
dollar at any time whatever; nor is there any existing provision for 
converting it into anything that stands ina tangible ratio to a coin 
dollar. As far as existing laws go, there is no reason why the legal- 
tender note of the denomination of a dollar should pass for one cent 
of gold, except so far as the Government compels creditors to accept 
it in discharge of obligations to pay money, and obliges the wealth and 
commerce of the country to adopt it as a medium of exchange. To this 
may be added, as an element of the value of the legal-tender dollar, the 
hope that the Government will sometime or other redeem its paper 
promises according to their import. The universal use of, and reliance 
upon, such a currency tends to blunt the moral sense and impair the 
natural self-dependence of the people, and trains them to the belief 
that the Government must directly assist their individual fortunes 
and business, help them in their personal affairs, and enable them to 
discharge their debts by partial payment. This inconvertible paper 
currency begets the delusion that the remedy for private pecuniary 
(listress is in legislative measures, and makes the people unmindful of 
the fact that the true remedy is in greater production and less spend- 
ing, and that real prosperity comes only from individual effort and 
thrift. When exchanges are again made in coin, or in a currency con- 
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vertible into it at the will of the holder, this truth will be understood 
and acted upon. 

It is not intended to call in question the constitutional validity of 
the legal-tender acts, nor the wisdom of those who, in the midst of a 
rebellion which taxed the utmost resources and energies of the nation, 
deemed the issue of such notes essential to success. Repeated adjudi- 
cations of the highest judicial tribunal of the land sustaining their 
validity must be accepted as conclusive of the question. All that is 
now meant to be asserted is, that the exigencies which required the 
issue of such notes have passed away, and the time has come for taking 
such steps as may be necessary to redeem the pledge then made. The 
power to do so, as well as the selection of means to that end, is with 
Congress. The Secretary can do neither more nor less than obey and 
« ecute such laws as Congress may enact. 

While it seems to be very generally conceded that resumption of 
specie payment is essential to the honor of the Government and to 
the general welfare, the views of intelligent and well-informed persons 
as to the best method of resumption are so widely divergent, and the 
plans that have been suggested so multifarious, that the Secretary 
feels embarrassment in suggesting a plan, the details of which will 
commend themselves to Congress. But there are one or two funda- 


mental ideas underlying the subject which, it is believed, must be the 


basis of any practicable plan for resumption, and are, therefore, sub- 
mitted for the consideration of Congress. 

It is obvious that there can be no resumption by the Government so 
long as the volume of paper currency is largely in excess of the possi- 
ble amount of coin available for that purpose which may come into 
the Treasury in any year, and while no provision is made for the con- 
version of this paper money into anything having a nearer relation to 
coin; nor is it possible for the banks or people to resume so long as 
the large amount of irredeemable paper now in circulation continues 
to be by law legal tender for all private debts with reference both to 
the past and the future. While this state of things lasts gold will 
continue to flow from us, and find employment where the natural laws 
of trade, unobstructed by restraining legislation, make its daily use 


indispensable. 

The Secretary, therefore, recommends Congress to provide by law that 
after an early and fixed day United States notes shall cease to be legal 
tender as to contracts thereafter made. But this provision should not 
apply to official salaries or to other ordinary expenditures of the Govern- 
ment under then existing contracts or appropriations. Between the day 
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thus to be fixed and the time of final resumption a sufficient period 
should elapse to enable the people and banks to prepare for the 
latter by such gradual processes in business as will neither lead to 
violent contraction in credit and values, nor suddenly increase the 
obligations of debtors. The sudden and immediate appreciation of the 
paper dollar to its par value in gold is not only no necessary elemen- 
of redemption, but, as far as practicable, should be avoided. Lf during 
the period of the war the legal-tender acts operated as a bankrupt law, 
compelling creditors to give acquittances upon the receipt of less than 
the full amount of their debts, this is no reason why the law for resump- 
tion should now compel debtors at once to pay essentially more than 
they have contracted to pay. The adoption of such measures as will 
not suddenly increase the obligations of debtors, will go far to allay 
and disarm whatever popular opposition to resumption of specie pay- 
ment may now exist, and, besides, would be but just to the debtor 
class. The day trom which new contracts must be discharged in coin 
should be fixed sutficiently far in advance to give the people and the 
banks time to understand it and to prepare themselves for it. It is 
believed that not many months .will be necessary for that purpose ; 
but, to avoid the mischiefs already indicated, this day should precede 
the day of final resumption by a longer period. The time should not, 
in the opinion of the Secretary, be extended beyond three years, and 
might safely be made as much less as in the judgment of Congress 
would sufticiently protect the interest of debtors and avoid the evils of 
too sudden contraction. 

The law should also authorize the immediate conversion of legal- 
tender notes into bonds bearing a low rate of interest, which, while 
inviting conversion, should not be so high as to appreciate the legal- 
tender notes rapidly, and thereby operate oppressively on the debtor 
class. Asan additional inducement to the conversion of United States 
notes into these bonds at a low rate of interest, authority should be 
given for making them security for the circulation of national banks. 
The law should further provide the means for the redemption of such 
notes as may be presented for that purpose when the period of re- 
sumption shall have been reached. To this end, the Secretary should. 
be authorized to make a loan not exceeding the total amount of 
notes remaining unconverted at the time of resumption, less the surplus 
revenue to be made applicable to such resumption. It is probable that 
the gradual and continued revival of business will so far increase the 
revenues that a large loan will not be required for this purpose; but 
it is advisable that the Secretary be authorized to make it in order 
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to meet the contingency of a failure of sufficient surplus revenues. 
gency } 

Such a loan should be made by issuing bonds to run for such time as 

the wisdom of Congress may suggest, and to be disposed of from time 


to time as the necessities of the case may require. In the opinion of 


the Secretary, these bonds should run for a long period, and should 
bear interest at a rate not exceeding the lowest rate which the Govern- 
ment may then be paying in refunding its six per cent. securities. 
Any substantial or useful movement for resumption necessarily in- 
volves supplying the Treasury with increased amounts of coin, either 


by increased revenues or an adequate loan. The present condition of 


the credit of the Government, which would be further enhanced by the 
adoption of measures for return to a specie basis, leaves no room for 
doubt that a loan for such purpose would be readily taken at a low 
rate of interest. Measures should also be adopted requiring the banks 
to hold gold reserves preparatory to resumption on their part. 

But the Secretary does not deem it proper to pursue the matter 
into further detail. If Congress shall conclude, as he earnestly hopes 
it will, that the time has arrived for the enactment of a law having for 
its object resumption of specie payments, its own wisdom will supply 
the necessary methods. That which is of the highest importance is 
the adoption of the definite policy of resumption. In view of the great 
and pressing importance of the speediest return to specie payment con- 
sonant with steadiness of business and avoidance of violent and sud- 
den contraction, discussion of mere details In advance becomes of little 
practical consequence. What is demanded by the best interests of the 
Government and the people, and by the highest considerations of vir- 
tue and morality, is, that Congress shall undo that state of things 
which only the necessities of war justified or required in this respect. 
A wise modification of existing statutes, which neither enable nor per- 
mit the executive branch of the Government to effect the restoration 
of a sound currency, will leave the laws of trade free to resume their 
operations, and many matters of detail will adjust themselves. When 
the Government shall have resmmed specie payment, it may be ex- 
pected that gold will flow into the country in obedience to the law of 
supply and demand; the export of our gold product will greatly di- 
minish and the millions of gold which now constitute only a commodity 


of trade will resume its proper functions by becoming again a part or 
the circulating medium. With the adoption of the policy of resump- 
tion, free banking may safely be allowed, and the deficit of the actual 
amount of coin available for circulation can be supplied by bank notes 
convertible into coin, in lieu of an inconvertible paper currency. 
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The business of the country has not yet recovered from the disas- 
ters of the last year’s financial panic, the causes of which it is by no 
means difficult to trace. It was the direct and immediate result of 
that excessive development of speculative enterprises, over-trading, 
and inflation of credit which invariably follow large issues of incon- 
vertible paper currency. The almost boundless resources and energies 
of the country m:ist compel the gradual re-establishment of business, 
but capital, with its accustomed sensitiveness to danger, is slow to re- 
turn to the avenues of trade. Values are fluctuating and uncertain. 
Labor receives its reward in a currency that is unsteady, and whose 
purchasing power changes almost daily. Neither the reward of labor 
nor the value of commodities is measured by any certain standard. 

The enactment of a law having for its purpose the substitution of a 
sound and stable medium of exchange for an irredeemable paper cur- 
rency will tend to restore confidence, and thus cause a revival of in- 
dustries and general business. 

There will be no better time in the future to enter upon the work ot 
returning to a specie basis, and the Secretary feels that he cannot too 
strongly urge the adoption of the measures he has indicated, or such 
others as will more certainly lead to the desired end. 


ECONOMY IN PUBLIC EXPENDITURES. 


In connection with this subject, the Secretary deems it proper to 
suggest, for the consideration of Congress, the importance of the most 
rigid economy in the public expenditures. Lavish outlay of money by 
the Government leads to corresponding habits of extravagance among 
the people. An era of inflation is always one of extravagance. At 
such a time costly public improvements of doubtful utility are likely to 
be undertaken, and other unusual expenditures made. It is easier to 
fall into such practices in a time of inflation than to abandon them 
when necessity requires. The general depression following the late 
financial panic has compelled the people to lessen their individual 
expenditures, and the Government should not be slow to follow their 
example. 

The present condition of the revenues requires the utmost economy 
in public expenditures, and the most careful scrutiny of the estimates 
herewith transmitted is invited. So far as they relate to the Treasury 
Department, the Secretary has required them to be kept within the 
appropriations of the last session of Congress, when a large reduction 
was effected. He is gratified to be able to express the opinion that 
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such reduction has not affected injuriously the public interests confided 
to his care, nor has it tended to obstruct or delay the public business. 

Not only is rigid economy required by reason of the present con- 
dition of the public revenues, but fidelity to obligations and a just 
sense of responsibility to the people, to whom the Government belongs, 
and who contribute of their means to its support, demand it. Govern- 
ment cannot long exist in a prosperous condition without the confidence 
of the people, and that confidence will be given or withheld accordingly 
as the Government is faithfully, honestly, and economically adminis- 
istered, or otherwise. When it is understood that not a dollar is taken 
from the people by taxation beyond what is needful for the legitimate 
purposes of the Government, they will not withhold their confidence 
or refuse to support its financial measures. At such a time loans are 
freely taken and taxes cheerfully paid. It is essential to the proper 
strength of the Government at home, as well as to its credit abroad, 
that no greater taxes be levied than are required to carry on its neces- 
sary operations and to maintain the national faith and honor by prompt 
payment of all its obligations, and when such revenues are collected it 
is no less important that they be faithfully and exclusively applied to 
the legitimate purposes of Government. 

While the indebtedness of the Government is large, and the mainten- 
ance of the national honor requires the collection of large sums by 
taxation to meet the accruing interest, besides other necessary public 
expenses, any appropriation for other purposes should be deprecated 
as likely to affect injuriously the public credit, and increase the diffi 
culties in the way of return to a specie basis. 


THE NATIONAL BANKS. 


The report of the Comptroller of the Currency contains full statistics 
of the resources and liabilities, the reserves, dividends, taxation, and 
earnings of the national banks since the organization of the system. 
The recommendations and suggestions of the Comptroller in reference 
to the distribution of the currency, redemption, and proposed amend- 
ments to the national-bank act are worthy of consideration. From this 
report it appears that 2,200 banks have been organized under the 
national-bank act, of which number 2,028 are now in operation, and 2,004 
were doing business on the 2d of October last; reports of their condition 
at that date having been received. As appears by their returns of that 
date, the aggregate capital of these banks was $493,765,121, with 
a surplus, in addition, of $128,958,106; circulation outstanding, 


o7 


$333,225,298; individual deposits, $669,068,995; loans, $949,870,627; 
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specie, $21,240,945; legal-tender notes, (including United States cer- 
tificates of deposit,) $122,846,946; redemption fund with the United 
The capital of the forty-eight national 


‘States Treasurer, $20,349,950. 
banks of New York City was $68,500,000, with a surplus of § 
loans, $201,777,054, 


net deposits, $204,620,288 ; 


of which $ 


$22,653,881 ; 


$4,721,638 


were loans on United States bonds payable on demand; $51,478,691 


were loans on other stocks and bonds payable on demand, 


$5,735,137 were loans payable in gold. 
the loans of the banks in New York City at corresponding dates for 


the four ) 


and 


The following table, exhibiting 


ears next preceding the current year, is given for the purpose 


of comparison with the statement of October 2 of the present year : 


New York es 


| Oct. 8, 1870. 


54 banks. 


CLUE TTR eR eee ee 873, 435, 000 | 
Watdeposite .<-2- s02-<2.60.< 1 59, 7 1, oH | 
Loans— PaaS 
On U.S. bonds on demand... $9, 012, 964 | 

On other stocks, bonds, &e., 


[ Oct 
54 banks. 


191, , 304, 


su 


| $5, 661, 499 


. 2, 1871. | 


873, 235, 000 | 


Oct. 3, 1872. 
50 banks. 


$71, 285, 000 


158, 034, 121 


Sept. 12, 1873. | 


48 banks. 


$70, 235, 000 | 


172, 010, 594 





$3, 180, 738 


$2, 938, 876 | 


Oct. 2, 1874. 


48 banks. 


$68, 500, 000 


204, 620, 288 


$4, 721, 638 





Aggregate 


198, 653, 799 | 





53, 809, 603 | 70,185,331 | 53, 409,625 | 57, 916, 130 | 51, 478, 691 

3, 411, 738 4, 381, 571 | 735, 137 

105, 146,590 | 122, 806,969 123, 183, 625 | 133) 924) 311 139) 841, 588 
| 

167, 969, 157 183, 185,726 | 199,160,888 | 201, 777, 054 





The aggregate call loans of these banks on the 2d of Cenebi: last 
were 856,: 200,88 29, corresponding very nearly in amount with the same 
class of loans on October 3, 1872, which then stood at $56,590,363, 
showing that the character of the loans of the New York City banks 
has not materially ehanged since the panic of 1873. 
on deposit with these banks by other national banks was $56,237,452. 
It thus appears that nearly the whole amount of the bi insiaes due to 
other national banks is invested in loans payable on call. Interest is 
paid on a large portion of the balances due to other banks, and they 
must be so invested as to be readily available, such deposits being 
subject to far greater fluctuations in volume than a similar line of com- 
mercial deposits. The banker thus makes the broker a convenience 
for obtaining interest on money which he could not prudently invest in 
commercial paper. The statistical table of the rate of interest in New 
York City, prepared from daily reports, shows the following results, to 
wit: The average rate of interest for the past year was 3.8 per cent. on 
call loans, and 6.4 per cent. on commercial paper, and for the six 
months ending October 31, 1874, the average rate was 2.7 per cent. on 
call loans and 5.6 on imesh paper. 





The net amount 
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The attention of Congress has frequently been called by the Secre- 
tary and the Comptroller of the Currency to the evils arising from the 
payment of interest on deposits, and efforts have been made by the 
more conservative bankers to discourage the practice. The difficulty 
in the way of legislation is, that, while Congress has the power to pro- 
hibit the payment of interest on deposits by the national banks, by the 
imposition of penalties, it has no such power with reference to the 
State banks and private bankers. The only practicable legislation 
upon this subject which would not discriminate against the national 
banks would seem to be the imposition of a special tax upon all interest- 
bearing deposits. 

The act of June 20, 1874, limits the amount of legal-tender notes to 
$382,000,000. The authorized amount of national-bank notes was not 
changed, but remains at $354,000,000. This act provides, however, for 
the transfer of circulation, from the Eastern and Middle States to the 
Western and Southern States, as may be required to supply appli- 
cations for circulation, upon an apportionment based on population 
and wealth according to the census returns of 1870. The act also 
provides for the deposit of legal-tender notes in the Treasury, and the 
surrender of the bonds deposited with the Treasurer as security for 
the like amount of circulating notes. Under this provision the banks 
have voluntarily surrendered $7,714,550 of their circulation. $6,492,285 
of the notes of banks in liquidation are still outstanding, and a small 
amount ($2,072,754) of the 354,000,000 remains unissued. The 
whole, amounting to $16,279,589, is now at the disposal of the Comp- 
troller, or will be hereafter available for distribution as this circulation 
shall be redeemed; so that it is not probable that it will be necessary 
to withdraw circulation from banks located in States which are in 
excess for some time to come. The same act repeals the provision 
requiring reserves upon circulation, and requires a deposit equal to 
five per cent. of the circulation in the Treasury for the redemption of 
such circulation. The effect of this law upon the reserves of the banks 
as shown by their last report, (October 2,) is the release of $20,350,748 
of legal-tender notes, which is about one-sixth of the amount that would 
have been required under the law previously in force. The amount of 
cash reserves held by the banks at that time in excess of the require- 
ments of the act was $55,102,487, and the amount held in excess by 
the New York City banks was $17,145,406. 

The Comptroller suggests that the provisions of the act of June 20, 
1874, in reference to the redistribution of the currency reserves and 
redemption, be more fully tested before any changes shall be made, 
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and, accordingly, no amendments are recommended to that act, unless 
modifications shall become necessary in adopting measures for a return 
to specie payment. 

The foregoing tables and facts fully establish the conclusion that 
there is a large amount of currency in excess of the legitimate needs 
of business, and should serve to dispel the fallacy that greater expan- 
sion of currency is the proper remedy for the general depression and 
contraction of the volume of business. 


COINAGE. 


The report of the Director of the Mint presents in detail the opera- 
tions of the mints and assay offices, and contains valuable information 
relative to coinage, foreign moneys, and international exchanges. 


The amount of bullion operated upon during the fiscal year was— 





I eh te ben Siriaas fsa casas 868, 861, 594 97 
oe So itn cinanehes Hasna 15, 122, 151 31 
Soran ton ubieericcloins $83, 983, 746 28 








Deducting redeposits, bars made at one institution and deposited 
at another, the deposits were— 


So gg Ee eee ee $49, 142,511 06 
PE Sie PRS edeeen cco eaweenes 11, 484, 677 78 


The gold coinage, including worn pieces recoined, was $50,442,690; 
silver coinage, $5,983,601; gold bars stamped, $31,485,818; silver bars 
stamped, $6,847,799 18. 

Compared with the previous year there was an increase in the gold 
coinage of $15,193,352 50; in silver coinage, $3,037,805 80; and in gold 
and silver bars, $10,816,086 57, 

The trade-dollar has been successfully introduced into the oriental 
markets with advantage to American commerce. 

A twenty-cent silver coin being required for the purpose of con- 
venience in making change, the enactment of a law authorizing the 
coinage of a piece of that denomination is recommended. 

The estimate of the Director of the Mint shows a gain in specie and 
bullion in the last two fiscal years of about $38,000,000, and the stock 
of specie in the country to be about $166,000,000. 

The estimated increase of coin and bullion is gratifying, being one 
of the evidences of a gradual recuperation of the country from the 
effects of a destructive civil strife, and, in connection with an annual 
production of about $70,000,000 of the precious metals, affords encour- 
agement that a stock of coin ray, within reasonable time and with 
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favorable legislation, accumulate to an extent sufficient to enable 
resumption of specie payments to be undertaken and maintained. 

There would appear to be no doubt that bullion converted into coin 
will, as a general rule, remain longer in the country than if left in an 
uncoined condition to seek foreign markets. Our policy should, there- 
fore, be to encourage the coinage of both gold and silver. 

With respect to the charge made under existing laws for the coinage 
of gold, which in this country is the standard metal, it no doubt tends 
to create an adverse exchange, and causes bullion to be exported to 
London, where no charge for coinage of gold is made. 

The expediency of continuing the charge in the present financial 
condition of the country may well be doubted. 

The attention of Congress is invited to the explanations of the Diree- 
tor of the Mint in connection with the course of silver bullion. 

With a view to the resumption of specie payments, it is important 
to manufacture a large quantity of silver coin to take the place of the 
fractional irotes, and, as its preparation at the mints will require con- 
siderable time, it is recommended that authority be given the Secretary 
to commence the manufacture of such coinage, beginning with the 
smallest denomination, and to gradually withdraw the fractional notes. 

The system of computing sterling exchange on the fictitious or as- 
sumed par of four shillings and sixpence to the dollar, and the equiv- 
alent, $4.444 to the pound, which had been in use for a long period, 
ceased on the 31st of December last, under the provisions of the act ot 
March 3, 1873, which fixed the par of exchange between the United 
States and Great Britain at $4.86,65 to the pound, that sum being the 
value in United States money of a standard sovereign, compared with 
the pure gold contained in the standard gold dollar of the United 
States. 

The new system has many advantages over the old one, especially 
in simplicity, and having an absolutely correct basis. 


REVENUE FROM CUSTOMS. 


The past and present condition of the receipts from customs consti- 
tutes the general guide to estimates and recommendations respecting 
that branch of the public revenue. : 

For the year ending June 30, 1874, the decline in receipts from the 
previous year was considerable—falling off from $188,089,522 to 
$163,103,833, a loss of nearly $25,000,000. The receipts for the first 
quarter of the current fiscal year were two and a half millions less than 


for the corresponding period of the last year. The receipts for the 
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months of October and November, 1873, were $21,243,333 25, For the 
same months of the current year they were $22,755,811. 

The act of June 6, 1872, admitted large classes of manufactures to 
a reduction of ten per cent. of the duties prescribed by previous statutes, 
without designating specifically the articles to which the reduction 
should apply, leaving much room for construction in the practical ap- 
plication of the act to articles of new design or of particular combina- 
tions of materials. This act was followed by a system of extreme 
pressure for reduction, claimed through changes of classification of 
articles, and advantage was sought to be taken of every doubtful con- 
struction of all parts of the act. 

During the years 1873 and 1874 there was a good deal effected in 
the way of reduction of duties through changes in form or component 
materials of merchandise, intended to answer the same purpose in 
consumption that articles and fabrics charged with a higher rate 
duty had previously answered. Very large substitutions of materials 
other than wool have been made for fabries previously paying the duty 
charged on woollens. Silks, linens, and cottons have been similarly 
imitated, while the true rate of duty was avoided in some cases, and 
sought to be avoided in others, by claiming them as subject to rates 
of duty prescribed in the acts of 1861~62 as manufactures of mixed 
materials. 

Some portions of the reductions thus claimed are admitted in the 
revision of the statutes of 1874, while others are rejected as not prop- 
erly authorized. It has been ascertained, as the result of careful cal- 
culation, that a concession of the reduced classifications claimed in the 
large number of appeals made to the Secretary during the year 1874 
would have reduced the revenues so far as to seriously embarrass the 
Treasury. This urgeney for reduction is not now so great, and there 
is more general acquiescence in reasonable and proper construction of 
the statutes by those who would at any time be content with an equal 
administration of such laws. It is the purpose of the Department to 
render them equal and uniform in their application, as far as prae- 
ticable and consistent with the letter of the law, and to administer 
them with such energy as shall leave none in doubt as to their true 
meaning. In the application of the revised statutes questions of con- 
struction often arise, but the Department has freely announced the 
principles of construction believed to be applicable, and in this it has 
had the support of recent decisions oi the courts. No doubt is enter- 
tained that the positions assumed by the Department in this respect 
will bear any test of review to which they may be subjected—a matier 
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here alluded to only in the hope of inducing acquiescence in the intent 
of laws, which, if equally enforced, cannot operate prejudicially against 
any class or section. 

The general depression of business resulting from the panic of Sep- 
‘tember, 1873, has been followed by unusual delay in forwarding the 
crops. Prices in all the markets, foreign and domestic, have not been 
sufficiently high to induce shippers to make the usual investment in 
moving the crops, and the result is that the demand for consumption 
of foreign merchandise usual in the West and interior at this season 
is held in reserve. As a consequence of this absence of demand for 
foreign merchandise, purchases for the interior and the West have 
been greatly restricted, and with reasonable caution importers have 
avoided assuming the burden of stocks of goods not likely to be 
readily taken off their hands for consumption. In what manner or 
at what time this constraint will be entirely relieved, it is not easy to 
say; but it would be wholly without precedent to find such abundant 
production as has marked the present year, without remunerative de- 
mand for consumption, for any considerable time. It is a reasonable 
inference that this state of things will yield as the wants of Europe 
for our surplus crops are developed in the coming year, and that 
general commerce, with the revenues to be received from it, will re- 
vive accordingly. For the present, it is of the highest importance to 
protect the revenue provided by law in the most faithful manner. 
Through a uniform and thorough enforcement of existing law, much 
may not only be saved in direct results, but many of the complaints 
arising from supposed inequality and obscurity may be removed. The 
actual receipts from customs are greatly affected by such vigilance, 
and it is the interest alike of the Government and the merchant that 
there shall be no uncertainty as to the meaning of the law, and that 
settlements should be made promptly and justly. Those who most 
directly represent the commercial interests have been right in demand- 
ing this course, and no doubt is entertained that well-directed efforts 
to that end will prove satisfactory, even if they do not at once accom- 
plish all that may be ultimately done. 

Referring to the suggestions frequently made in favor of modifica- 
tion of the laws imposing duties on imports, and treating the subject 
purely as one of revenue, it is not safe to say that any reduction of 
rates on particular classes of goods can be admitted while the demand 
of the Government for gold is as large as at present, without compen- 


sation by increased rates on other classes. Experience has shown that 
there is usually great loss and injury to individuals in readjustment ot 
duties to which the commercial interests have become accustomed. 
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It is, however, undeniable that there are inequalities and incongrui- 
ties in existing laws imposing duties on imports, and that there is 
demand for their revision, which, in many respects, seems to be worthy 
the consideration of Congress. Should it be the pleasure of Congress 
to enter upon this work of revision, it is recommended, in order to 
avoid the difficulties attending hasty and partial modifications, that 
provision be made by law for the appointment of a commission to 
prepare the details of a bill for this purpose and to report to the next 
Congress. 

It is certain that the aggregate amount now received from this source 
is necessary for revenue to meet demands, which cannot be safely stated 
at less than $160,000,000 in gold, besides the receipts from internal 
revenue and other sources. The impost statements for 1872~73 show 
how heavily the revenues from customs were depleted by the reduc- 
tion of 1872, coffee alone having yielded $10,969,098 77 in 1871, and 
$7,192,074 91 in 1872. On the importations of coffee, in 1873, the rate 
of three cents per pound would have yielded nearly $9,000,000, and 
two cents per pound almost $6,000,000. 

The following table exhibits the annual imports of coffee and tea 
from 1871 to 1874, inclusive, with the total value thereof, and the 
average price per pound in the countries of their production : 

Statement of imports of Coffee and Tea during the your fiscal years (ended June 30,) 1871 to 


1874, inclusive. 


Coffee. 


Average cost] 





Fiscal years 
ended June 30. | 
| Pounds. 





Aggregate | 
cost at place | of shipment, 
of shipment. | 


$30, 992, 869 | 


per pound | 

| 
at place | 
| 
| 
| 





19.34 “ | 


Tea. 


Aggregate 


Pounds. 


51,364,919 , $ 


cost at place 
| of shipment. 


| Average cost 
| per pouud 
at place 
of shipment. 


9.74 cents. | 17, 254,617 | 33.60 cents. 
37,942,225 | 12.69 | 63,811, 003 22,943,575 | 36.00 “ 
44,109,671 | 15.00 © } G4, 815, 136 24,466,170 | 37.7 - 
55,048, 967 55.811 605 | 21,112, 234 | 37.82 


This record of foreign prices for coffee tends strongly to the conelu- 
sion, making due allowance for the effect of short crops on prices, that 
the duty repealed by the act of 1872 was added to the selling price 
abroad, with no advantage to consumers here, while the country, as a 
whole, has paid more than before for the entire stock. The repeal of 
the duty on tea caused little or no reduction of prices to consumers 
here, but an increase of prices abroad. 

The circumstances under which duties on imports are collected are 
such as to bring into play the most powerful forces of self-interest. 
The contest between regular importers for precedence in the market, 
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and, therefore, for success on the one hand, as against failure on the 
other, often turns upon very small distinctions, apparently of little 
consequence at the moment. <A slight difference in the rate of duty 
paid in one case, less than another, often becomes of the greatest prac- 
tical importance to the importer. It is sometimes said that the interest 
of the merchant to evade the duty is not great enough to induce the 
attempt; but experience has shown that none other than the most 
rigorous enforcement of law and the power to inflict severe penalties 
suftice to protect the interest of the Government and to meet the 
efforts constantly made for evasion of the duties levied by law. For 
this reason the laws of all countries where customs duties are imposed 
have been uniformly and necessarily severe, declaring forfeiture and 
penalty as the indispensable condition of the violation of revenue laws. 
The history of legislation in this respect in Europe is unbroken, A 
series of preventive and penal acts of the most decisive character may 
be found eveyywhere, whatever may be the recent relaxation of the 
rates of duty or the increase of the list of articles free of duty. In the 
United States, the rates of duty for some years past have been high, 
much higher than are imposed in most other countries; but the con- 
sumption of foreign merchandise is large and the market eager and 
undiscriminating, the quantity taken even at high cost being greater in 
proportion to the population than in any foreign country importing 
from other countries. 

At the last session of Congress measures were proposed, and, in part, 
enacted, looking to the relief of merchants and others who complained 
of what they claimed to be unnecessary severity of the revenue laws, 
imposing penalty and forfeiture for violations thereof. Whatever 
errors may have existed in the administration of these laws, or what- 
ever extreme steps may have occasioned the legislation of the last 
session, it is still true that the penal provisions, in most important 
particulars, were no more stringent than those existing since the early 
history of the country. 

The earlier acts relating to duties on imports, perhaps, imposed the 
severest penalties known to our statutes, and these laws remained 
almost without material modification in this respect until the last ses- 
sion of Congress, but their administration was modified, by the power 
of remission conferred upon the Secretary, so far as to rarely involve 
forfeiture of vessels or the imposition of the extremest penalties. It 

yas the conspicuous character of the penalties recently imposed that 
excited public attention and induced the modifications embodied in the 
act of the last session. 
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In the light of the experience of this and other countries in the col- 
lection of duties on imports, it must be considered that any material 
change in the policy or manner of protecting the revenues by the im- 
position of penalties and forfeitures is necessarily tentative. It is abso- 
lutely indispensable that the revenues shall be collected, and in their 
collection the interests of the Government and the honest importer 
are the same. Both require that whatever the law declares to be the 
rate or amount of duty shall be equally and inflexibly enforced. Eva- 
sions of an apparently small proportion of these duties become the 
means of serious injury, if not ruin, to the honest merchant whose busi- 
ness is undermined by such competition, and often result in great loss of 
revenue. While it is not yet demonstrable that the present tendency 
to decline in revenue from customs is sensibly influenced by any other 
cause than the decline of importations, there are grave reasons for 
apprehending serious results from any legislation depriving the Gov- 
ernment of the most efficient means for the detection of fraud and 
power to inflict the severest penalties in extreme cases. It cannot be 
doubted that the legislation of the last session of Congress has created 
a popular belief that smuggling is less hazardous, and violations and 
evasions of the law less dangerous, than formerly, and it is not diffi- 
cult to see to what results such a belief is likely to lead. 

The sum placed at the disposal of the Secretary, by the act of the 
last session of Congress, is inadequate for furnishing compensation 
for the detection of frauds upon the revenue. The last section of that 
act makes it the duty of the Secretary to make compensation to persons 
who would, under former laws, have been entitled to share in the dis- 
tribution of forfeitures, and, under this provision, a large proportion 
of the sum placed at the disposal of the Secretary by that act became 
unavailable for use in cases of future violations of the law. 

The decline of receipts from customs is suggestive of the importance 
of reducing the aggregate expenses of collection, and the attention of 
the Department has recently been given to this subject in a way that 
has already produced some favorable results, and still further reduc- 
tion will be accomplished. It is, however, impracticable to make such 
reduction exactly, or even approximately, proportionate to the falling 
off in receipts, since the cost of maintaining the minimum organi- 
zation at any given port is the principal part of the expense, and this 
cannot be avoided, or diminished, without incurring danger of loss of 
the revenue at such port. 
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RECEIPTS FROM INTERNAL REVENUE. 


The report of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue presents a sat- 
isfactory exhibit of the revenues in charge of that bureau. 

The decrease from each source of internal revenue for the year ending 
June 30, 1874, as compared with the fiscal year 1873, appears fom the 
following statement: 














Sources. 1873. | 1874. Decrease 
ROTATE Rt eS ROE ne ohh OES Sele “r} $52,099,371 78 | $49, 444, 089 85 | $2, 655, 281 93 
CNR ch inchen acuddesadsabssaseuSesuchsase 34, 386, 303 09 | 33, 242, 875 62 | 1, 143, 427 47 
BOBIIRENIOO MIMOTA . ....2..2.000.cnseeenccccnccns | 9, 324, 937 84 | 9, 304, 679 72 | 20, 258 12 
Banks and bankers. .............cccccccccccces 3, 771, 031 46 | 3, 387, 160 67 383, 870 79 
Pec UE 5 aes Sear ea een ERO 461, 653 06 | 364, 216 34 | 97, 436 72 
AGhOsIvG GORING. ........ -2.0c0ccccccscsceseses 7, 702, 376 85 | 6, 136, 844 64 | 1, 565, 532 21 
Back taxes under repealed laws ............-. 6, 329, 782 00 764, 880 14 5, 564, 901 86 
UCTS Dee een Ce ee eRe ee 114, 075, 456 08 | 


102, 644, 746 98 | 11, 430, 709 10 





The decrease in the receipts from spirits is due to the small produc- 
tion of brandy in 1874, in consequence of the partial failure of the 
fruit crop in 1873; the earlier collection of special taxes in 1874 than 
in 1873; the reduction in the value of warehouse, rectifiers’, and 
dealers’ stamps by act of June 6, 1872, which reduction operated 
during the whole of the fiscal year 1874, but during only eleven months 
of 1873; and the smaller collections from repealed taxes relating to 
spirits in 1874 than in 1873. 

The falling off in the receipts from tobacco is owing chiefly to the 
abolition of the system of bonded warehouses, under act of June 6, 
1872, by which large quantities of manufactured tobacco were placed 
upon the market during the fiscal year 1873, and to the increased 
activity given during the early part of the same year to the movement 
of plug tobacco by the reduction in the rate of tax from 32 to 20 cents 
per pound. 

The act of June 6, 1872, so far as it relates to a reduction of taxation 
on banks and documentary stamps, did not go into full operation prior 
to the last fiscal year. 

The number of brewers engaged in the production of fermented 
liquors during the fiscal years 1873 and 1874 was as follows: 


BUN RS Si teyces pints eee ar oe a re serene Bean 3, OOF 
BUI Neier eee eee cee eee ee ees eee 2, 524 
ne ee ee eer ee eT 1, 030 


During the fiseal year 1873, over five millions were collected from 
income as back taxes, and five hundred thousand from gas, items no 
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longer taxable, and collections of past-due taxes, under repealed stat- 
utes, are of course constantly decreasing. 

The receipts from internal revenue for the first quarters of the fiscal 
yea Ss ending June 30, 1874, and 1875, were as follows: 





First quarter of 1874................. $25, 640, 454 41 
First quarter of 1875..............--- 26, 314, 615 33 
co eee ere ee eee 674, 160 92 








The aggregate receipts for the months of October and November, 
1873, were $13,863,029 97, and for the same months of 1874 they were 
$17,476,202 99. 

Without some unexpected interruption of the industries upon which 
these taxes are imposed, the full amount of the estimate hereinbefore 
presented will be realized. 

The suggestion of the Commissioner that the taxes now collected by 
stamps on bank checks, matches, perfumery, cosmetics, &c., may be 
abolished, and compensation made therefor by increasing the tax on 
spirits ten cents per gallon, is worthy the consideration of Congress. 
By making this change the items of internal taxation would be con- 
siderably reduced, and the system simplified without loss of revenue. 
The means now in use for the collection of tax on spirits will, it is 
believed, secure the collection of the increased amount. 


EXPORTS AND IMPORTS. 


The comparative coin value of the exports and imports of the United 
States for the last fiscal year, as appears from official returns to the 
Bureau of Statistics, may be exhibited as follows: 

















Exports of domestic merchandise...............--- $569, 433, 421 00 
Exports of foreign merchandise ............-...-.- 16, 849, 619 00 

errr er eee tee ee eee 586, 283, 040 00 
eer reer errr Tree Ee eT Tre 567, 406, 342 00 
Excess of exports over imports ................... 18, 876, 698 00 
Exports of specie and bullion ...................-. $66, 630, 405 00 
Imports of specie and bullion.................-.... 28, 454, 906 00 
Excess of exports over imports ............-...... 38, 175, 499 00 








Total excess of exports of merchandise, specie, 
and bullion, over imports of same ..........- $57, 052,197 00 








While these returns are believed to be reasonably accurate as 
regards the exports by sea, it has been found impracticable to obtain 
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complete statements of our exports to Canada, owing to the fact that 
manifests, containing the quantities and values of merchandise exported 
in railway cars, are not legally requirable. Detailed statements have 
been received, however, from the Commissioner of Customs of the 
Dominion of Canada, from which it appears that the coin value of our 
exports to Canada during the last fiscal year was $10,200,059 in excess 
of that returned by the United States customs officers, which would 
increase the exports for the last fiscal year as above stated, by that 
amount. 

It is proper to remark in this connection that merchandise of the 
value of $17,878,225 was withdrawn from bond for consumption, in 
excess of that entered for warehouse, during the year. 

The export of coin and bullion was $24,952,138 less than for the pre- 
ceding year, while the exports of domestic merchandise have increased 
$63,803,118. 

There appears to have been a decrease in importations for the last 
year of $74,729,868 as compared with the previous fiscal year, and of 
$59,188,735 as compared with the fiscal year ended June 30, 1872. 

The following imports show an increase in value, respectively : 

Coftee, $10,941,570; molasses, $1,946,773; salt, $556,127; flax seed, 
$447,229; brass and other metals, $475,439; medicinal barks, $418,436; 
coal, $410,762; hair, $408,826; raw hemp, $328,994; indigo and cochi- 
neal, $353,474; unmanufactured wood, $384,810; articles exported 
and returned, $1,287,622; opium, $561,726; spices, $586,642; barley, 
$2,838,672; dress goods, $1,714,838. 

Those exhibiting a decrease in importation are principally un- 
manufactured wool, $12,183,632; manufactures of wool, $4,149,298; 
raw silk, $2,606,613; manufactures of silk, $5,893,253; fine linen, 
laces, and other manufactures of flax, $2,955,636; cotton goods, 
$7,007,455; kid gloves, leather, and manufactures of leather, $1,107,528; 
furs, $379,427; hides and skins, $1,281,565; jute and jute butts, 
$1,471,727; paper stock, $1,058,297; paper and paper hangings, 
$734,872; horse-hair, $792,675; old and scrap iron, $5,148,370; copper 
ingots, $2,347,626; manufactures of copper, $887,836; pig and bar 
lead, $1,094,240; tin plates, $2,000,727; watches, $900,531; jewelry 
and precious stones, $876,997; fancy goods and perfumery, $463,986 ; 
tobacco, snuff, and cigars, $1,304,002; wines and liquors, $622,000; 
fruit and nuts, $1,392,044; sugar, $829,490; tea, $3,353,860; dutiable 
chemicals, $873,711; chemicals, drugs, and dyes, $1,444,919; dye 
woods, madder, argols, bleaching powder, and nitrate of soda, $713,083; 
soda ash, $928, 448 ; earthen, stone, and china ware, $1,133,570; common 
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window glass, and glassware, $1,399,341; lumber, $2,694,327; crude 
India rubber and gutta percha, $703,821. 

There was a falling off in the importation of iron and steel and 
their products of $20,366,536 in value, upon the following articles: 
Rails, $8,982,267; steel and manufactures of steel, $3,324,513; pig 
iron, $3,915,747; bar iron, $2,266,170; sheet, hoop, and band iron, 
$1,169,308 ; machinery, $400,192 ; anchors, chains, cables, castings, and 
hardware, $308,339. 

There was also a decrease in the importation of live animals of 
$702,381, and of provisions of $849,331 in value. 

Of domestic products exported, the following articles show an 
increase in value, in currency: Wheat, $49,969,205; wheat flour, 
$9,876,430; rye and rye flour, $1,440,999; corn and corn meal, 
$1,029,829; cheese, $1,400,985 ; butter, $139,462 ; pork, $801,677; 
beef and tallow, $1,576,044; fish, $603,712; leaf tobacco, $7,710,046 ; 
oil cake, $487,798; horned oabie, $454,900; hogs, $838,435; agricul- 
tural implements, $503,839 ; timber, wood, and manufactures of wood, 

2,233,919; coal, $909,675; manufactures of hemp, $691,021; iron and ° 
manufactures of iron, $546,197; fire-arms, $1,158,269; sailing vessels 
sold to foreigners, $371,407. 

The decrease in the exportation of domestic products appears 
principally in the following articles: Raw cotton, $16,019,489; 
bacon, ann and lard, $3,576,025 ; hides, $1,044,641; furs and fur- 
skins, $591,185; leather and manufactures of le vii, $518,976 ; 
sewing machines, $556,424; crude mineral oil, $910,354; crude tur- 


pentine and rosin, $535,5 65; and silver ore, 8969, 303. 


COMMERCE AND NAVIGATION. 

‘Little improvement is observable in the foreign carrying trade. 
Over 72 per cent. of our imports and exports, during the last fiscal year, 
was carried in foreign vessels. This ratio is, however, a somewhat 
better exhibit than for the fiscal year 1872, when 76 per cent. of this trade 
was transported in vessels of other nations. It is estimated that, prior 
to 1860, from 75 to 80 per cent. was done in vessels of the United States. 

From the report of the Register of the Treasury, the total tonnage 
of vessels of the United States appears to be 4,800,652 tons, being an 
increase over that of the fiscal year ended June 30, 1875, of 104,626 
tons, notwithstanding the omission from the official returns, under the 
act of April 18, 15874, of canal-boat tonnage amounting to 133,065 


tons. 
The tonnage of vessels built during the last fiscal year, as given in 
the report of the Register, is 432,725 tons; which amount exceeds that 
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of the preceding year by 73,479 tons, and is greater than that of any 
year since 1855. 

From July 1 to November 10, 1874, official numbers have been 
awarded by the Bureau of Statistics to 684 vessels, whose carrying 
capacity amounts to 169,654 tons. Of these, 213 were new sea-going 
vessels, varying from 100 to 5,000 tons, with an aggregate tonnage of 
120,972 tons. Of this number, twenty-nine vessels measured over 
1,000 tons, three over 2,000 tons, while two were iron steamships of 
5,008 tons each. 

REVENUE MARINE. 

During the past year the three steam-vessels in process of construc- 
tion for the Revenue Marine at the date of the last annual report of 
the Secretary have been completed and put in commission. They 
are wooden vessels, of excellent model, thoroughly built of the best 
material, strong and fast, and admirably suited to the work re- 
quired of them. In the design of their steam-machinery special 
pains were taken to introduce the latest well-established improve- 
ments to secure speed and economy of fuel. There being great dif- 
ferences of opinion among engineers as to the relative value of differ- 
ent types of engines, and it appearing that all operated successfully, 
it was decided to use different engines in these steamers, the boilers, 
screws, and hulls being the same. Upon their completion, at the re- 
quest, and with the co-operation of the Navy Department, trials on 
a scientific basis were made of their steam-machinery; the report of 
which has been published, and will, it is believed, be found of great 
value. 

These three vessels are of about 250 tons each, and have displaced 
four old ones having an aggregate tonnage of 1,320 tons. Their 
completion practically accomplishes the reorganization of this branch 
of the service, which has been in progress during the last three years 
upon the plan recommended by the commission appointed December 
16, 1869, whose report was submitted to Congress May 26, 1870. (Ix. 
Doe. No. 93, 41st Cong., 2d Session.) For nearly all the old slow and 
unwieldy sailing craft, and the large steamers of heavy draught and com- 
plicated machinery, which were ill-adapted to the requirements of the 
service and expensive to maintain, small steamers of light draught and 
good speed have been substituted, effecting a reduction in the tonnage 
of the fleet of nearly 2,000 tons; reducing correspondingly the number 
of men employed and otherwise lessening the expenses of maintaining 
the service, while greatly increasing its efficiency. Equally important 
changes have beenjmade in the character of the official corps, through 
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the removal of incompetent officers and the institution of a rigid pro- 
fessional examination of candidates for admission. Constant improve- 
ment has attended the progress of the reorganization, aud the benefits 
already derived indicate even better results than were anticipated. 

The following comparative statements of the annual cost of main- 
taining the service, and of the services rendered by it before and sinee 
the commencement of the reorganization, well 
ment that has been made: 


illustrate the advanee 


Expenses of the Revenue Marine for the fiscal years ending— 


June 30, 1865......5 $1, 229, 4354 04 | June 30, 1870...... $1,155, 670 15 
June 30, 1866...... "1997 980 70 | June 30, 1871...... 1,121, 026 43 
June 30, 1867,..... 1,167,125 41 June 30, 1872...... 930, 249 31 
June 30, 1868...... 1,293, 661 67 | June 30, 1875... .-. 995, 308 88 
June 30, 1869... ..- 1,185, 702 26 June 30, 1574...... 903, 601 83 


Previous to the year first named the expenses of the Revenue-Marine 
Service were kept with the accounts of the general expenses of collect- 
ing the revenue from customs, and cannot be easily ascertained. 

Statement of services perfor med by revenue vessels during tee years LRb0-15 


| Seized or re- 



































Years sisted in| Potted for | ytites sailed. | BY a 
aisivens Violation ey saved, 
: - | oft law. 
RAS he ee a = 5 5 
POUR es ses cier ck Paes buns ie ee eea acai st 129 Vil zi) 
eee ia alone arate Sainte eine oe 134 1433 5) 
OD Se W as hth d RSet SIL we ee EOS 17 118 1‘ 
RNs Gia Siacvutsinin evades a a'era ets bet eee y 1 Vi): 
RNR areas ici ase’ s awe ence eaeenes 116 ") 7 
Rey Oe Che Ie NP Oe ees 143 1 m5 | 
DME tess sivielan ue clva's cic es ose stile mes 126 154 i4 
RM ee ae hh ny a eae eS, 1x bs wy 
MERE ies sincere Riad Gane as Sareea ae 1 19 i y9" 
MEM Gtb uence cae since ae oaveaeae 175 149 105 903 1x 
‘1, Es ae PIES, SPOR Ray OAPs Ree 1, 306 | 1, 259 1, 623, 594 144. OR 192 
—— = | = = = 
Acvyeranze Per Pear. <2. ..20<058s 119 tid 147, 599 1 5 17 
[This state ment is made by calendar years for the reason that the reports from which it is compiled 
were so made. ] 
Statement of sii — by revenue vessels during the fiscal years UST2-1974. 
Vessels @: ™ ized orre- 
ne aes 1: 7 aie ported tor be Boarded lL Lives 
Fiseal years ending— sisted in : Miles t Saath } 
ascivina examin saved 
PENI NIE 3S olgeik sie areie shins die x 219 1, 594 166, O92 24,932 37 
June 30, ds PI Fer ner tens cats Lethe kael 210 1, 605 185, HHR 30, 548 io 
COMO MOTs 6 cb ms ea sca ota seumac 153 1, elo LO, Ray 27, 748 { 
See ere eee Ge ane O09 S21, 648 83, 22. 151) 
Average per year................ 194 1, G69 173, 822 5 
lof the 5,009 shown in this statement as the total number of vessels seize "i or reported for 
of law, 3,119 were returned by the two New York harbor- boats, which previous to 1-71 made n 


Leaving this number out of the account, the avera; ge during the last three vears is 630 
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The number of vessels now in commisson is thirty-four, of which 
thirty are steamers and four sailing vessels. They are so distributed 
as to embrace in their cruising grounds the entire coast of the United 
States, with the exception of a portion of the Pacific coast, and afford 
reasonable protection against the smuggling of goods into the country 
by the cargo. For the portion of the Pacific coast alluded to, a vessel 
was authorized to be built at the last session of Congress, and plans 


and specifications for her ceustruction are now in preparation. 
LIFE-SAVING SERVICE. 


There have been erected during the past year twenty-two new life- 
saving stations, as follows: Five on the coast of Maine, one on the 
coast of New Hampshire, five on the coast of Massachusetts, one on 
the coast of Rhode Island, three on the coast of Virginia, and seven on 
the coast of North Carolina. They are completely equipped, and were 
manned for the winter’s service on the first of the present month. 
Contract has been entered into for the construction of six stations on 
the coast of Maryland and Virginia, between Cape Henlopen and Cape 
Charles, under authority of the act of June 20, 1874, and arrangements 
will be made for the erection of two other stations between these capes, 
on the coast of Delaware, as soon as possession of the sites selected 
for them, which are the property of the State, can be obtained. 

When these stations are completed and put in operation, the Atlan- 
tic coast, from Quoddy Head to Cape Hatteras, with the exception, 
perhaps, of the vicinity of Point Judith, will be well protected. South 
of Cape Hatteras nothing is needed, except the houses of refuge pro- 
vided for by the act above referred to. Early steps will be taken for 
the building of these, Sites have been secured for the thirty stations 
authorized for the great lakes, and plans and specifications for the 
buildings are being prepared. It is expected that these stations will be 
completed in season for use during the autumn of next year. Measures 
will also be taken to have the stations authorized for the Pacifie coast 
in readiness for oceupaney next winter. 

There have been in operation during the past year eighty-two 
stations, They are all located in the three districts designated as the 
Cape Cod district, Rhode Island and Long Island district, and the New 
Jersey district, which embrace the most dangerous portions of the 


Atlantie coast. 

The reports of the superintendents show that during the season of 
1873-74, forty-eight vessels, valued, with their cargoes, at $2,331,606, 
and having on board 1,166 persons, were driven upon these shores. 
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In twenty-nine instances the life-saving apparatus was called into 
requisition, and 503 persons were rescued by it. In the other cases 
its use Was not required, but assistance of some sort, in administering 
to the comfort of the shipwrecked or in saving property, was rendered 
in nearly all by the force of the service. Of the amount of property 
jeoparded, only $457,282 was lost, and the number of lives lost was but 
two. Both of these were caused by the falling of the mast of a vessel 
when she struck—a case in which, of course, life-saving appliances were 
not available. The number of days’ shelter afforded shipwrecked per- 
sons at the stations was 494. 

The life-saving service has now been in operation under the present 
system three years on the coasts of Long Island and New Jersey and 
two years on the coast of Cape Cod. The statistics of disasters upon 
these coasts during this time are reported as follows: 


Pg Fei Saale Beko pinks 102 
NuMDerM Ol UVES TMMPEMINCO soo. sce aeS ec taeels ec wnss 1, 607 
NiEIMDETVOL MWESISAMOU. c,.0.o0. tc: s cemee teed wae eee eeece 1, 604 
I SEN MN iad hing panes cus cs caw segs hosel eden 3 
Number of shipwrecked persons sheltered and suce ored at 

STEAL CLISP AE SG ore ro See enc wee ch aera oe ns eee ee 149 
Numberof Gays’ Sheltératlorded ¢ <2... 5 scincccs ecto sess 571 
Total value of property imperilled...........-.........-.8 $3, 685, 936 
“otal Value Of Property SAVEU: <<< 6%c%.65%.2 sie cewlaisicielecis cies vy 758, 281 
Lotal Value OL PLOPeLby LOSts ce. eos tee ww ceeceecs coax, Se 


Almost all the disasters which occur upon these coasts are from the 
stranding of vessels, and it is against death and loss of property result- 
ing from this class of disasters that the life-saving service, as thereon 
established, is designed to afford protection. The success of the system, 
which the foregoing statistics imply, is certainly all that could be 
hoped for. It is hardly to be expected that an equal measure of sue- 
cess will be attained upon the lakes, where the causes and character 
of a large proportion of the disasters are of a different nature. That 
the benefits to be derived trom the extension of the service there, how- 
ever, Will amply justify the expense involved cannot be doubted. 

In the prosecution of inquiries essential to compliance with the 
requirements of the second section of the act of March 5, 1873, direct- 
ing the Secretary of the Treasury to report to the House of Represent- 
atives “the points on the sea and lake-coasts of the United States at 
Which the establishment of life-saving stations would best subserve 
the interests of commerce and humanity,” valuable statistics of disas- 
ters to shipping, which have occurred upon our coasts within the last 
ten years, were gathered, with much trouble, from underwriters 


wreck-commissioners, officers of the customs, light-house keepers, and 
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all other available sources, and all practicable means were taken to 
verify them. Although important statistics of some disasters are lack- 
ing, it is believed that the information obtained is very nearly correct. 
As these statistics afford information of considerable interest to ship- 
owners, underwriters, and persons engaged in commerce generally, it 
has been thought proper to have them arranged in tables with respect 
to years and months, to classes of vessels, to kind and cause of disas- 
ter, to tonnage, to locality of disaster. &e. These tables may be found 
in the appendix to this report. 

Reports of the statistics of disasters to shipping, important as they 
are, were never authoritatively required by the Government until the 
act of June 20, 1874, directed the owners and masters of vessels to 
supply them. At the commencement of the last fiscal year, however, 
the customs officers of the various ports of the country were directed 
to obtain and forward to the Department the particulars of all disas- 
ters occurring to vessels within their collection districts, or to vessels 
owned therein, where it was possible to obtain them. The returns re- 
ceived were very full. They have been tabulated, as above described, 
and wrecking charts, upon which is shown the exact locality of each 
disaster, have been prepared. The tables may be found in the appendix. 


LIGHT-HOUSE SERVICE. 


The Light-house Establishment, which exceeds in magnitude that 
of any other nation, providing as it does for the necessities of a coast 
line, including the great northern lakes, over ten thousand miles in 
distance, besides an extent of four thousand seven hundred miles on 
inland rivers—making a total of over fourteen thousand miles— 
keeps pace with the demands for increased aids to commerce and 
navigation. 

Within the past year twenty-five light-houses, two light-ships, seven 
fog-signals, eight beacons, and twenty-seven buoys, have been estab- 
lished. The total number of such aids to navigation now in use in 
the United States, is 546 light-houses, 25 light-ships, 42 fog-signals, 
382 beacons, and 2,865 buoys. 

It appears from the report of the Light-house Board that, from the 
first, means have been adopted not only for introducing the improve- 
ments which have been made in foreign countries, but also, by original 
investigations, to add to the efticiency of the system, In the latter the 
Board has recently been successful in the introduction of new materials 
of illumination, and of greatly improve. fog-signals. 
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Weekly meetings of the Board, instead of quarterly, as formerly, 
have been held during the past year, affording increased opportuni- 
ties for the discussion of new methods and deliberation upon proposed 
improvements, as suggested by recent scientific discoveries and the 
practices of foreign countries; and a series of special investigations 
have been commenced, with the view to determine how far the changes, 
suggested as possible by the late engineer secretary as the result of 
his recent examination into the systems in use abroad—alluded to in 
the last annual report of the Secretary of the Treasury—may-be with 
advantage introduced into our own system. 


COAST SURVEY. 


The operations of the coast survey within the present year again 
illustrate the special utility of that work. Near several of the sailing 
courses on the Atlantic coast and on the Pacific, dangers that would 
elude ordinary care in hydrographic research have been developed, 
and made known to navigators. The data, scientific and practical, 
gathered in all branches of this important service, and on record 
for future uses, and the experience of the officers employed, are now 
sought by the governmental and other commissions for determin- 
ing questions committed to them, whether in regard to boundaries, 
measures for the preservation of harbors, special structures subject to 
the action of tides and currents, or for increasing local facilities in 
navigation. Several routes suggested for an interoceanie ship canal 
have been traversed by officers of the survey, and one of them now 
acts as a member of the commission for devising means to improve the 
outlet of the Mississippi river. 

In the prompt issue of charts with exact delineation of the shores, 
and of tables predicting the tides for each day of the year; the large 
and steadily increasing number of points precisely determined in lati- 
tude and longitude; and development of the law of magnetie variation 
for the entire area of the United States, the survey well deserves the 
wide repute which its organization has hitherto maintained for public 
usefulness. 

That not one, even of the oldest States in the Union, has at this day 
amap of its surface sufficiently accurate for any other than purposes 
of travel, is now an inconvenience severely felt, but is not matter of 
reproach as regards the States or the General Government. 

Kingdoms, restricted in shore line, and scarcely equal to either of 
our States in area, but with resources comparatively vast, enlisted 


their ablest scientific men years ago in such work, and now have maps 
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adequate for geological surveys, or for any other economical require- 
ment. Our own Government, in happy foresight of the present needs, 
provided for an exact and continuous survey of the Atlantic, Gulf, and 
Pacific coasts of the United States. and that work, unrivalled in pre- 
cision by any other geodetic survey. is now far advanced. While in its 
progress all requirements for commerce and navigation have been met, 
much has been incidentally done for the future interests of the interior. 
By connecting the surveys of harbors and tidal rivers, and proving 
their geographical relation precisely, the States of the Union are fur- 
nished, for their ultimate surveys, with a basis of accuracy not attain- 
able in any other feasible way. It is evident that for such maps as 
to other nations have proved indispensable in their industrial progress, 
our States must found their final surveys on points well determined in 
their relation to the coast. All available means, therefore, are due for 
maintaining the present scale and system of work in the survey of the 
coast, both in regard to its main purpose, and in order that the States 
may have collateral advantage in commencing their ultimate surveys. 
Many years must elapse before the States are able to complete their 
final maps, but the present need for them has been repeatedly brought 
to the notice of this Department. 


MARINE-HGSPITAL SERVICE. 


Although the rate of hospital dues was doubled by the marine- 
hospital act of 1570, the average yearly collection of such dues has 
not yet been correspondingly increased, as compared with the average 
of the three years preceding the passage of that act. And this, not- 
withstanding there has been, since then, an increase of about fourteen 
and one-half per cent. in American tonnage, exclusive of vessels 
engaged in the fisheries, and of thirty-six per cent. in the amount of 
hospital relief required. 

According to the most reliable data obtainable for the ascertainment 
of the proportion of crew to tonnage, there are upwards of 157,500 
seamen employed on American vessels subject to hospital dues. As 
the actual peried of service in the merchant marine averages about 
nine months per annum, there should have been, instead of $346,676, 
the amount received last year, an aggregate of about 3567,000, a sum 
amply sufficient to make the service self-sustaining. 

An examination into the causes of this deficiency leads to the belief 
that it is largely due te defects in the mode of collecting the dues. 
The statute authorizes the master or owner of every vessel, subject to 


hospital dues, to retain out of the wages of each of his crew, the sum 
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of forty cents per month for each month of service, Which sums he is 
required to pay to the collector of customs at certain specified times, 
accompanied by a true statement of the number of men and the length 
of service of each man since last payment of hospital dues; and the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to direct the preparation of 
“all needful regulations for the mode of collecting the same.” 

It is claimed that these regulations, although modified in 1873, still 
entail, in the character of the hospital-dues return, an onerous amount 
of clerical labor on masters and owners, wen not accustomed to sueh 
work; that much of the information is useless, as for example, the rank 
and name of each seaman employed, the seaman’s hame being seldom 
satisfactory evidence of his identity, while upon the western rivers the 
return of the names is impracticable, the members of a crew often 
changing more than once on a single trip; and, finally, that as there is 
no mode provided for verifying the account, there is every inducement 
to make loose and inaccurate returns. These defects are thought to 
be sufficient to account for the disparity between the sum actually 
received and that authorized to be retained from the seamen’s wages, 
and, in consequence of which disparity, either the relief facilities must 
fall short of the requirements or the Gevernment make good the 
deficiency 

A more direct and efficient mode of collection would be, it is con- 
ceived, by assessing dues according to a schedule of the average num- 
ber of men required to safely navigate vessels of various sizes, rigs, 
and kinds of trattie. This assessment eculd be readily verified by the 
ship’s papers, now required for other purposes. If Congress shall see 
tit to so modity the act, it is believed the returns may be much simpli- 
fied and the receipts correspondingly increased. 

The chief points of interest in the administration of this service, 
during the past year, are the continued reduction of the nYortality 
rate and of the average stay in hospital, both fairly attributable 
to increased efficiency in the modes of supervision, resulting from 
greater experience. To these causes is due, also, the important 
economic result that a larger number of persons, admitted under more 
rigid inspeetion, have been furnished al! necessary relief, at a less cost 
per man, and in the aggregate, to the Government, than in any pre- 
vious year. A statement of the operations of the service during the 
year, together with a comparative economic exhibit for a number of 
years, will be found in the aecompanying report of the Supervising 
Surgeon. 

At San Francisco the new pavilion hospital is rapidly approaching 


completion: and, although the change from the site first selected may 
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make necessary some additional outlay to secure proper drainage, 
sewerage, Kc., it is gratifying to know that the buildings will be com- 
pleted for the swim originally appropriated—a sum not exceeding one- 
seventh the average cost of the other hospitals of equal capacity now 
owned by the Government. Early in September last, the hospital at 
Pittsburg was vacated and turned over to the Supervising Architect 
for sale, in accordance with the act of June 22, 1874. The sale, how- 
ever, has not yet been effected, the highest price offered being con- 
sidered by the Department inadequate. The needs and condition ot 
the other hospitals will be found set forth in detail in the report of the 
Supervising Architect: but the attention of Congress is respectfully 
asked, in this connection, to the following considerations concerning 
the maintenance of hospitals exclusively for seamen: Except at some 
half dozen ports, there are at no time marine patients enough to 
warrant maintaining a hospital staff and establishment. As a result, 
the cost of relief in hospitals, maintained by the service at such ports, 
is about twenty per cent. higher than the general average cost. It 
would be manifest economy to close all such hospitals and furnish 
relief through municipal or private agencies under the supervision of 
the service. This alternative, however, is not necessary. The hospitals 
owned by the Government are generally of such a character, and so 
eligibly located tor general hospitals, that they may be advantageously 
leased tor such purposes. It is recommended, after mature considera- 
tion of the subject, and as a measure in the best interests of the ser- 
vice, that authority be given, by statute, to lease any United States 
marine hospital, provided the lessee shall furnish sufficient guaranty 
for the proper care of the marine patients of the port where such hospital 
is located, under the supervision of the Department, and at a daily per 
capita cost not to exceed fifty per cent. of the average daily per capita 
cost of the entire service for the year next preceding. 


STEAMBOAT-INSPECTION SERVICE. 


The report of the Supervising Inspector General of Steamboats shows 
that the average annual loss of lite by accident to steam-vessels during 
the four years preceding 1873, was 356, while for the year 1873 the loss 
Was 222, being a decrease of over thirty-seven per cent., and the loss of 
ten lives only in 1873 resulted from explosions; the receipts from fees 
for inspection and license, during the last fiscal year, exceeded those 
of the years previous by $15,598 35, while the expenditures were only 
$192 25 in excess of those of the previous year; the excess of receipts 
over expenditures for the fiseal vear was $52,551 16. 
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TERRITORY OF ALASKA—THE SEAL ISLANDS. 


Under the provisions of the act of April 22, 1874, authorizing the 
Secretary of the Treasury to appoint a person qualified by experience 
and edueation to visit the trading stations and Indian villages in the 
territory of Alaska, seal islands, and the large islands in Behring Sea, 
to collect authentic information relating to the varied interests of the 
Government in that territory and the adjacent regions, Mr. Henry W. 
Elliott was designated as a special agent for that purpose. The report 
presented by him to the Department as the result of his labors contains 
a comprehensive statement of the character of the country; the con- 
dition of the natives; the present state of the seal and other fisheries; 
and the trade of the territory; with minute descriptions of the haunts 
and habits of the seal and other fur-bearing animals, as also many val- 
uable suggestions in regard to the management of the natives, the 
preservation of the seal fisheries, and the economical collection of the 
revenue. 

No more satisfactory exhibit of the condition of the territory and of 
its probable resources has hitherto been presented to the Department. 

The Government has derived an income from the tax on seal-skins 
and from the rent of the fur-seal islands, since the acquisition of the 


territory, as follows: 





Tax on seal-skins ............ oi Paces ruts Ries te eather tcas $1,150,219 75 
ONG Ol MUE-SCal ISHN Secs. 0 5.5.5) 2a soles ec oe Soe arse ie 170, 480 75 
Sale of seal-skins taken by Government agents, under 
ee Se nr oe ere 29, 529 17 
Makins a> total INCOME Obss<-:ci.<skss. oeds% ease 1, 350, 229 67 








THE LOUISVILLE AND PORTLAND CANAL. 

In pursuance of the direction contained in section 2 of the act of 
May 11, 1874, entitled * An act providing for the payment of the bonds 
of the Louisville and Portland Canal Company,” Mr. R. W. Tayler, 
First Comptroller of the Treasury, was instructed to proceed to Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, to make the examination authorized by that section. 
His report, hereto appended, shows in what manner his instructions 
were carried out and the result of his examination. 

It was ascertained that the company was indebted to its treasurer in 


the sun of #507 81, which has since been paid. There are outstanding 
bonds of the company amounting to $1,172,000, bearing six per cent. 
interest, payable semi-annually—January 1 and July 1 in each year. 
These bonds will mature July, 1876, July, 1881, and July, 1886. No 
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other debts were found to exist against the company, nor in their favor 
from the directors, the trustees under the mortgage, or other persons. 
The five shares of stock held by the directors liave been transferred to 
the United States, and the value thereof, including interest, amounting 
to $513 50, has been paid atthe Treasury. Public notice was given to 
the holders of the bonds to present the coupons due July 1, 1874, at 
the office of the Assistant Treasurer in New York for payinent, and, of 
the $55,160 due on that day, $54,920 have been paid. Coupons to, the 
amount of $590, past due at that time, but not previously presented, 


have since been paid at the Treasury, 


DEMAND FOR PAYMENT OF THE FIVE PER CENT. EARNINGS OF PACIFIC 
RAILROAD COMPANIES. 

By the sixth section of the act approved July 1, 1562, to aid in the 
construction of the Pacific Railroad, and subsequent legislation, the 
Central, Union, Central Branch of the Union, Sioux City and Pacitic, 
KxXansas, and Western Pacitic Railroad Companies are required, from 
the date of the completion of their several roads, to pay the United 
States five per centum of their annual net earnings. Congress, at its 
last session, by an act approved June 22,°1574, directed the Secretary 
of the Treasury to demand of the treasurer of each of said companies 
all sums due to the United States, and in default of payment for 
sixty days thereafter. to certify that fact to the Attorney General, who 
is required thereupon to institute such legal proceedings as may be 
found necessary to enforce payment thereof. 

The law, in the opinion of the Secretary, contemplates that demands 
shall be made for specific swms based upon the net earnings of each 
road from its completion, and, for this purpose, he has assumed that 
the completion in each case, in the absence of more definite informa- 
tion, dates from the issue of the last instalment of bonds by the United 
States, under the act of July 1, 1562. 

The 20th section of this act required the companies to make annual 
reports to the Secretary of the Treasury, which, if made, would show 
their annual net earnings. but by subsequent legislation they were 
directed to make this report to the Secretary of the Interior. They 
have not, however, as it appears, fully complied with this requirement. 

Upon correspondence with the Secretary of the Interior, it is ascer- 
tained that their reports were so imperfect as not to disclose the net 
-arnings of the several companies. A demand was thereupon made 
by the Interior Department upon each of the companies for an imme- 
diate statement of its net earnings from a date specified to and includ- 


ing the present year, bat sneh reports have not been furnished. 
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Having delayed a reasonable time to give the companies an oppor- 
tunity to furnish the desired information, and failing to receive it, 
resort was had to such other means of information as were within 
reach, namely, to the annual reports of the presidents of said com- 
panies to stockholders, and such further statements relating to the fiscal 
affairs of the several companies as have from time to time been given to 
the general public. Upon information derived from these sources, esti- 
mates have been made approximating as nearly as practicable the net 
earnings of said companies respectively, and demands have been made 
for the payment of the amounts thus ascertained. Demand in writing 
has been served personally upon the treasurer of each company. 

The agregate amount now due from all the companies upon the best 
data at hand, closely approximates three million dollars. 

Should payment not be made within sixty days the matter will be 
reported to the Attorney General in conformity to the requirement of 
the act of June 22, 1874. 


REDEMPTION AGENCY FOR NATIONAL BANKS. 


If Congress shall deem it expedient to continue the present system 
of redemption of national-bank notes, it is recommended that the num- 
ber and compensation of the employes in the division organized under 
the act of June 20, 1874, be fixed by law, and their appointment vested 
in the head of the Department, in accordance with the constitutional 
provision. 


BUREAU OF ENGRAVING AND PRINTING, 


Careful consideration of the manner of preparing the bonds, notes, 
and stamps issued by the United States, has led to the conclusion that 
the work can be more satisfactorily and safely done in the Treasury 
Department than elsewhere. The Bureau of Engraving and Printing 
is now supplied with the best machinery, which has been acquired at 
great cost, and the most skilful artists are employed by the Govern- 
ment without difficulty. The system of checks now in use in that 
bureau, together with the special paper heretofore adopted by the 
Department, furnish all proper and reasonable protection against 
duplication and other frauds. 

It is, therefore, recommended that provision be made by law for 
preparing all securities, stainps, checks, drafts, &e., issued by the 
United States, in the Bureau of Engraving and Printing now attached 
to this Department, and that the cost thereof be regulated by law from 


time to time. 
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PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 


The report of the Supervising Architect shows the present condition 
of the public buildings under the charge of this Department. The 
demands upon the time of the Secretary are such that he can give 
little attention to the progress of such buildings; so that, practically, 
the responsibility and duty of devising plans, making contracts, and 
superintending the construction and repairs of such buildings devolve 
upon the Supervising Architect. Careful revision of the acts hereto- 
fore passed authorizing the construction of public buildings, is recom- 
mended, with a view to curtailing the cost of some and suspending 
others, which, it is believed, may be done without detriment to the 
public service. By this means there can be effected a saving of con- 
siderable sums of money which, under existing appropriations, will be 
expended during the current and ensuing fiscal years. Public build- 
ings, plain and simple in design, constructed of substantial and durable 
material, as nearly fire-proot as may be, and adapted to the convenient 
and proper transaction of the public business, should be provided at 
all places where they are requisite, from time to time, as the condition 
of the revenues may permit, but the present is not a favorable time 
tor making large appropriations for this purpose, and much that is now 
contemplated may be postponed without serious inconvenience. 


CLAIMS FOR PROCEEDS OF COTTON. 


The fitth section of the act of May 18, 1872, directs the Secretary 
ot the Treasury to pay to the lawful owners or their legal representa- 
tives the net proceeds, actually paid into the Treasury, of all cotton 
seized after the 30th day of June, 1865, by the agents of the Govern- 
ment unlawfully and in violation of their instructions. 

The number ot bales of cotton seized after that date, the proceeds 
ot which reached the Treasury, was about 50,000, and the net proceeds 
thereof, averaging the same at $100 per bale, was $5,000,000. The 
number of claims filed under this act was 1,556; the whole number of 
bales claimed is 136,877, the net proceeds of which, at $100 per bale, 
would be $15,687,700, It is well known that a large number of persons 
from whom cotton was seized have made no claim whatever. Under 
these cireumstances the magnitude of the aggregate of claims presented 
is worthy of attention. 

In collecting the cotton to which it was supposed the Government 


was entitled, atter June 30, 1865, various instructions were given from 
time to time by the Secretary of the Treasury to the agents of the 
Department, and in different forms as occasion for them arose. Some 
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of these were issued as general regulations approved by the President, 
some as Circulars to general and supervising special agents to be by 
them communicated to their subordinates, and, in a few cases of emer- 
gency, explanatory letters were sent by the Secretary to individual 
agents. These, however, were generally in harmony, and were usually 
communicated in writing, or orally, to all agents, so that their action 
might be uniform. 

Of the claims presented to the Department, 650 have been submitted 
for decision, and acted on as follows: 


JERSE eX | SS ae aeteace teers hci ar aon ESR: Sica ee ee aera ek ea 437 
Continued for further evider ‘nee and. still under examination...... 188 
7: NIELTS S02 0 PR RSP Se eter ee eae Bey ae Ee ee en eras eet a) 


Of the aggregate number of claims presented there remain, not yet 
fully prepared or submitted for final decision, 686. The claims allowed 
as aforesaid were for the proceeds of 1,546 bales, and the amount paid 
out on such claims is $135,018 27. 

The following table contains a summary statement of the proceeds 

captured and abandoned property covered into the Treasury, and 
claims that have been presented therefor under the several acts of 
Congress relating thereto, viz: 
Proceeds of captured and abandoned property cov- 

ered into ble “Ereasury 2... os dc. occscwiarsceeegeess $20, 919, 656. 44 
Awarded to claimants by Court of 

Claims under the act of March 12, 





TOS ere crs fess See cr oat 89.968, 950 35 
Paid to claimants by the Secretary of — 
Treasury under the act of May 1s, 
Si ese he ea Al Dem Auted chebe chs 133, 018 27 
Paid on judgments against ‘Treasury 
agents under theaet of July 27, 1868. 39,188 17 
Paid under various relief acts of Con- 
TORS aya oe ore ee ee a eR 198, 665 9) 
Disbursed for expenses unde joint 
resolution of March 30, 1868.22.22. 75, OOO OU 
MARCA eee An ca eB IMS oP Parad de te et. ), 414, $22 70 





Which, deducted from the tetal amount received as 
above, leaves a balance of...........0-.--ce0-es0-- 10, 495, 833 74 





Against which the following claims have been 
presented: 

Amount claimed in suits brought in 
the Court of Claims prior to August 

ice haw kne Saku wie dans $16,517, 703 58 
Amount claimed in cases in the Court 
of Claims brought subsequent to 

TOO DO, TG ooo ob wc cenens 6, 766, 374 89 
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Amount claimed in cases presented to 
the Treasury Department under the 
act of May 18, 1872, (approximate). $13, 550, 000 00 





otal amountclaimed:. .2...0.5. 6.02. 6ck teehee $36, 834, 078 47 
Deducting from this sum the balance remaining as 


PARDESI Sate rr ae NA ih OR 


— 


10, 495, 833 74 
Leaves the aggregate amount of claims presented 
in excess of the total amount covered into the 


ARAMWN A are cans Wer ome Ses es alte eee 26, 338, 244 73 








In exercising the authority given “by the act of May 18, 1872, the 
Department has felt bound by the plain letter of that act to reject all 
claims where the seizure was not in violation of both the law and the 
instructions. Doubtless hardship has resulted in some cases from this 
rule of decision; but the Secretary has not felt at liberty toe depart 
from the letter of the statute in order to avoid hardships in partieular 
Cases. 

In the consideration of these claims, complicated and difficult 
questions of law and fact are frequentiy encountered. The instructions 
of the Department to its agents required the seizure of all cotton found 
on the Confederate cotton lists as property of the rebel government. 
These lists include considerable amounts of cotton which, it is claimed, 
the owners did not sell to the so-called Confederate States, as well as 
some which it is averred was sold under duress; some by persons 
claiming to be agents for the owners, but whose agency is denied; and, 
in still other cases, it is claimed that the sales are void because made 
by fiduciaries without requisite authority, and in violation of State 
statutes. In disposing of these questions the Department necessarily 
acts In most instances on ee parte proots, which are often most unsat- 
isfactory, even Where made with no purpose to defraud. 

t is subinitted tor the consideration of Congress that the Treasury 
Department is not a suitable tribunal for the ultimate decision of such 
questions. They belong more properly to the courts, which are armed 
with power to ascertain the truth, and are better organized for this 


purpose than an Executive Department of the Government. 
REPORTS OF BUREAU OFFICERS. 


Herewith are transmitted the reports of the different bureau officers, 
viz: First and Second Comptrollers, the Commissioner of Internal 


Revenue, the Comptroller of the Currency, the Commissioner of Cus- 
toms, the First, Second, Third, Fourth, and Fifth Auditors, and the 
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Auditor of the Treasury for the Post Oftice Department, the Treasurer, 

the Register, the Director of the Mint, the Chief of the Bureau of 
, Statistics, the Solicitor of the Treasury, the Superintendent of the 
Coast Survey, the Light-house Board, and the Supervising Architect, 
which are referred to as furnishing information in detail of the 
business of the Department. 

b. H. BRISTOW, 

f Secretary of the Treasury. 
| The Honorable JAMES G. BLAINE, 


Speaker of the House of Representatives. 








